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with her train of children. None of these 
evils does he behold. He only knows that he 
no longer sees weary women toiling late into 
the evening, and he thinks he has done good, 
and, wishing to do more good, he urges the 


questions that surround the industrial position | when he sees men at work in their place, and 


of women. It wasin 1859 that she and some | notes that they do their work with less exertion | 
others founded the Society for the Employment | than women, he rejoices in the fallacious notion 
| that they are now resting at home, relieved 


of Women. At that time the industrial ques- 


, Government to restrict the hours of working 


women more and more, and to include more 
and morejtrades within what he believes to be 
the beneficial action of the Factory Acts. He 


tion, as it affected the educated class, 
those who became “poor ladies” in 
middle life when parents died and 
brothers married, was the most urgent 
question of the hour. Thousands of 
women sre nowadays 2mployed in ways 
that were then unthought of, and the 
pressure of want and misery on the 
class referred to is, therefore, though 
still great, yet much lessened. In this 
development Miss Boucherctt ad no 
inconsiderable share. , 

Now her attention is turned towards .-@ 
an entirely fresh danger, one that did 
not exist forty years ago, and that: now 
every year makes more critical. This 
is the attempt to close trades, by Act 
of Parliament, to working women of the 
industrial class. 

It is no improvement of the situa- 
tion that this attempt is dictated in part 
by philanthropy, and in part by class 
selfishness. Mistaken and short-sighted 
benevolence is unhappily responsible for 
® good many evils, and it is almost 
more beyond the reach of argument 
than is selfish design. As Miss Boucherett 
puts it :-— 

“How is it that factory inspectors, 
who, being experts, must be supposed 
to understand the question better than 
anyone else, should often be in favour 
of restrictions on women’s work, unless 
these restrictions were beneficial? One 
reason for this is that inspectors see 
only one side of the subject. Take, for 
example, the case of the women formerly 
employed in the fancy bleaching trade 
at Bury, who have lost their employ- 
ment in consequence of restrictions on 
Overtime. The inspector, when he suggested 
that women in this trade should be restricted 
as to overtime, had no doubt noticed that 
the women at work looked hot and tired; he 
Perceived, truly enough, that this was an evil, 
and he did not see the counterbalancing good 
resulting from their employment. He did 
not see the women after their hard day’s work 
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only sees one side of the shield, the 
other is hidden from him. 

“In the fancy bleaching trade, for 
instance, women have been altogether 
turned out of employment; for it is 
an irregular trade, in which long hours 
must at times be worked, and as women 
are not allowed to work for more than 
a certain number of hours, they have 
been dismissed, and their places filled . 
by men. 

“T have been told that the Act has 
-- had the same effect in eome-other trades, 
so that the number of women thus 
turned out of work must be very con- 
siderable. 

‘* Let us consider the effect of turning a 
respectable woman out of work. What 
does she do? She turns to some 
other trade, probably needlework, and 
offers to work for less than those already 
employed, and by competition beats 
down wages. When large numbers 
of women are turned out of some 
trade, they inevitably lower wages in all 
trades. 

“It is said that women’s wages do not 
rise as fast as men’s wages. Is that 
surprising ?” 

Unfortunately, the philanthropy that 
cannot realise the conditions of the poor 
woman's life, and does urgent harm in 
seeking surface good, is reinforced in 
these legislative efforts by the selfishness 
of the men who work in the trades in 
which women are capable of being em- 
ployed. The men must not be blamed too 
severely. It is unhappily true that 
women are apt to undersell in the labour 
market. But this has a cause—it is 
from toil and comfortably maintained by some- | not an inherent preference on women’s parts 
body. He does not see them going from one | for low wages, nor even a cowardly incapacity 
place of employment to another, offering to do | for seeking their lawful due. It is just because 
any kind of hard work at low wages—eager, there are comparatively so few occupations in 
hungry, desperate ;*" he does not see the sad which female labour can be engaged that the 
procession to the workhouse of the widow women’s labour market is more overcrowded 
ee ; . , than the men’s, and hence the women are more 

* An employer of labour spoke of the famished condition easily pressed down to the lowest rate of wages 
Wages earned every evening, but some of thewomerscemed | that will keep body and soul together. Every 
so hungry that he began by giving them a meal before setting trade that the men close to women increases 


them to work, and he said that the ravenous way they ate : : : 3 
the food showed they were nearly starving. this overcrowding in the trades that remain 
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open, and so in the long run the male labourers 
as a class suffer for the selfish indifference and 


self-seeking of those who have shoved out the 
women from their other work. So in the long 
run the male sex is not benefited by this 


exclusion of the female from any means (of 


obtaining a livelihood. But the men who sneak 
in and get the places of women in a given trade 
or a particular shop are not at all capable 
of considering the question from this broad 
point of view. All the more need, therefore, 
that we should so consider it, to control their 
selfish views in action through restrictive laws. 

Half a dozen instances of how women are 
pushed out of work that they are capable of 
doing, either by the action of trades union men 
or by that of these trades union factory laws, 
are given by Miss Boucherett. The illustration 
given bears on one case in which the men 
descended to the lowest way of all for accomplish- 
ing their selfish object of getting the women’s 
work away from them. The women shown in 
the picture are dressed precisely as they attire 
themselves for work at the pit-mouth. When 
the coal comes to bank, it is “screened” by 
women, who throw it in shovelfuls against a 
standing sieve, and so on. Men think they 
would like this work; and so, some years ago, 
they got the tale put round that these women 
were indecently dressed, and begged that in the 
interests of public morals they should be pro- 
hibited from continuing the work that neces- 
sitated their ‘“‘ wearing trousers.” Bicycling 
had not then taken a hold on women at large, 
to habituate us to such a costume, and there 
was danger that this disgusting, Pecksniffian 
pretence of prudery on the miners’ part would 
be permitted to deprive these women, of whom 
there are many hundreds, of their bread. A 
Wigan clergyman took up their cause, and all of 
us who desire freedom for women in wage- 
earning helped him. Mr. Mathews, the then 
Home Secretary, consented to receive a deputa- 
tion, on which I went, and a.dozen or more of 
the pit girls themselves were brought to London, 
and not only saw the Home Secretary, but 
stood for some time in their ordinary dress in 
the lobby of the House of Commons. I talked 
with them, and found them nice, ordinary, 
working lassies ; one of them was so pretty and 
nice that I bought her photograph, and have 
kept it in my study ever since, to remind me of 
the duty of educated women in defending the 
right to labour of the poor woman, that is about 
the only right, and is certainly the only capital 
and source of material well-being, that she 
possesses. Well, this action by the women 
themselves and their friends sufficed to put off 
the miners’ efforts against their interests; but 
I grieve to hear that the attempt is likely 
to be repeated, and a vote-seeking Parliament 
may be induced to lend its support to the 
mischievous effort, and give a decision, to oblige 
the miners who have votes, that these women 
who have none shall cease their work. 

In whatever line women work for freedom or 
for their sex’s well-being they soon find that 
the vote is an absolute necessity for the defence 
and the improvement of their condition and of 
their social rights. Now that working men 
have all got. votes, it is terrible that working 
women should remain deprived of this 
weapon of defence against tyranny and 
ignorant philanthropy. Miss Boucherett ob- 
serves that the Factory Act was passed 
hurriedly last year, because ‘‘ the General Elec- 
tion being imminent, and it being supposed to 
be a popular Bill with voters, members were 
afraid to oppose it, lest so doing should cost 
them their seats. For it must be remembered 
that tailors and laundry-men have votes for 


requiring 
be represented on the committee, and it is a 


fact that they are not represented. 
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members of Parliament, which tailoresses and 
washerwomen have not; so that the member 
of Parliament who would endeavour to defend 
these poor women when an election is approaching 
would be guilty of a most quixotic act of chivalry. 
‘There are, according to the Census, 185,246 
women employed in the ‘ washing and bathing 
service,’ and only 6,912 men; but these few 
men have far more political power than the 
nearly 200,000 women, who have absolutely 
none; and the same may be said of every trade 


in which men and women engage. 


“The political power is always with the men, 
so that it is most difficult for members of the 


House of Commons to withstand the demands 
made by the men of any trade for Acts of 
Parliament to restrict or prohibit the employ- 
ment of women in that trade. The consequence 
is that an Act has been passed which is, in 
many respects, oppressive towards women 


“The most oppressive clauses are: First, the 


overtime clause, as applied to the aerated water 
and the confectionery trades, which, as they 
deal with perishable articles, ought to be 
brought under the perishable articles clauses, 
as fruit is dealt with. Second, the clause pro- 
hibiting women from taking home work to do 
in the evening. Third, and worst, the clause 
empowering the Home Secretary to prohibit 
the employment of women in trades which he 
considers dangerous. A Departmental Com- 
mittee is appointed to consider whether a 
certain trade is dangerous. There is no rule 


that the women in the trade should 


“This arbitrary committee, which may be, and 


sometimes is, partly composed of supporters of 
men’s trades unions, and on which the persons 
whose interests are most concerned are unrepre- 
sented, can recommend the Home Secretary to 
prohibit the employment of women in any 
trade, or portion of a trade, which it th. 2: 
dangerous 


“In a good many trades the men wish to get 


rid of the women, especially if the women’s part 
of the work happens to be pretty well paid ; 
they are then apt to represent the dangers 
incurred by the women in an exaggerated 
manner, and unless this clause be repealed, 
or the constitution of the Dangerous Trades 
Committee 
occupation in which women are now engaged 
will be prohibited to them in the course of 
a few years. 
woman who was working at ‘ uppers’ that he 
should soon put an end to that employment for 
women. 
the woman. 
replied the man; ‘the girls, in learning the 
business, hurt their fingers with it; it is a 
dangerous implement, and we mean to have the 
use of it prohibited to you.’ As matters stand 
at present, there is nothing to prevent them 


be amended, every well-paid 


A shoemaker said to a 


‘How will you do that?’ inquired 
‘Why, you use a machine,’ 


from so doing. It is not likely that any Home 
Secretary should be acquainted with the 


technical details of the shoemaker’s trade, and, 


unless he was, he would naturally take the 
advice of the committee.” 

Several other instances are added of like arbi- 
trary, tyrannical and cruel conduct, or threatened 
conduct. The fact is that we educated women 
have in this matter two duties. The first is, when 
our sympathy or help is asked for repressive 
laws, to try to ‘‘consider the end,” not letting 
ourselves be carried away by immediate appa- 
rent results; and, next, to endeavour to obtain 
the vote for women, that our poor sisters may 
say for themselves what they want and guard 
themselves against oppression. 

FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 
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THE CRY OF THE 
CHILDREN. 


By ApELA Frances Mount. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a hot, sultry afternoon towards the end 
of July, the air was heavy and oppressive 
everywhere, but in the London slums it was 
close and stuffy. 

In a court in the East End, where the 
wretched houses were let out in single rooms, 
the air seemed to be reeking with poison, and 
though it was a dirty alley not fit for human 
beings Se live in, yet it was crowded with ragged 
children of all ages, some of whom were 
etter and playing, some nursing dirty- 

ed babies, while others were lying or sitting 
on the doorsteps, looking too t: and ill to 


play. 

Gladness and Lei is natural to little 
ones, and in the Lat | + summer time we are apt 
to think they should be merrier than ever. But 
in the dark, narrow alleys where the golden 
sunlight throws a sickly, lurid glare, and the 
cool, fresh breezes are laden with unwholesome 
smells, the small, wan faces grow paler, and 
the children droop and fade. No picture of 
child-life could be more pitiful, more pathetic, 
than that of one that is being lived out in a 
wretched slum. 

A fortnight in the country during the heat of 
summer does not seem much to us, but we can 
scarcely realise what it must mean to a child of 
the London slums who does not know what a 
holiday is; for to them a holiday is a time 
when the doors of the Board Schools are closed 
upon them, the place that to so many is a haven 
of refuge from blows and angry words, the place 
where someone takes an interest in them and 
speaks kindly to them. 

Yes, it is a boon to these little waifs to go to 
school, though in many cases the small bodies 
are so weak and frail that the lessons which to 
a healthy child would be a pleasure are a weary 
toil. And so when August comes, and the chil- 
dren have holi::ays, there is no feeling of joy 
eanongst the fox they know that for some 
weeks there Le no getting away from 
drinken par. os, no chiuge of air and scene 


frontbe a > noisy stifiung courts. 
: ~? these thoughts were filling the 
wine *. « uttle gict on that hot, sultry afternoon, 


as she cat cu a doorstep rocking a miserable- 
looking baby in her arms, and vainly trying to 
comfort an urchin of four, who was roaring 
lustily. 

Poor little Patty, what a pitiable object she 
was in her ragged clothing; yet nature had 
meant her to be pretty. The eyes that gazed 
so tenderly on the sleeping baby were blue and 
lustrous, and the soft, fair hair, if only it had 
been kissed by the sun, would have been bright 
and golden. 

But as it was there was not an atom of beauty 
about her, there were no roses on her cheeks, 
her complexion was muddy and sallow, and, 
instead of dimples, there were lines of care 
around her mouth. She had a frightened, 
hunted expression on her face, for she was 4 
timid little creature, and lived in daily terror of 
her father, for when under the influence of 
drink—which was very often—he had nothing 
but hard words and cruel blows for her. James 
Greer was once a good workman, and brou ht 
his wages home regularly every Saturday night, 
but that was long ago, before Patty could 
remember, for she was eleven years old now, and 
her father had been a drunkard for nearly nine. 

She was the eldest of eight children, but 
four had slipped into their graves during infancy, 
and Patty’s heart had ached more, and her arms 
less, for a little while until another baby came; 
for ever since she was five she had been a small 
nurse, and when she was not at school or 
turning the mangle by which her mother earne 
just enough to keep them from starving, Patty 
always had a baby in her arms. 

Jimmy, who had arrived at the age of ten. 
could never be induced to relieve her, it was 
generally the hardest thing in the world to find 
him when there was anything in the shape of 
work to be done, and as he hada very strong 
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‘action to “nursin’ the biby,” that part of 
obi saly duties always fell to Patty. Her head 
was aching now as she sat there in the sickly 
heat, and she was stiff and sore, for her father 

thrashed her the night before in a drunken 

fit, and two or three tears rolled down her thin 
cheeks as she remembered it. 

So absorbed was she in her mournful train of 
thought that she did not hear footsteps 

proaching, and she started when suddenly 

e heard someone speak to her. 

On looking up she saw Sister Margaret, who 
often visited in the court. 

“Well, little Patty,” she said kindly, ‘ you 
are crying, dear; what is the matter?” 

‘Nothin’, on’y father beat me, and we’ve 
got holidays, and I wish we hadn't,” answered 
the child. 
a You don’t like holidays, then? " said the 


ister. 
ere I’d a lot sooner be at school,” replied 

atty. 
ee How would you like to spend part of the 
holidays in the country ?”’ and Sister Margaret 
watched the little face intently as she asked 
the question. 

“In the country !’’ echoed Patty. Then she 
was silent; for not all at once could the full 
meaning of the words come to her. 

“T want to see your mother about it,” con- 
tinued the Sister, and she followed Patty as she 
led the way up the creaky staircase, and along 
the dark, narrow es to the “third floor 
back,” where Mrs. Greer was turning the le. 

She greeted her visitor with a smile on her 
tired face, and, dusting a chair with her apron, 
bade her be seated. 

Then Sister Margaret told her errand. “I 
want you to spare Patty for a holiday,” she 
began, ‘‘her name is down amongst several 
others to go to the country for a fortnight. We 


are going to send fifty away next week, and | 


when they return fifty more, and Patty is to be 
included in the second batch. How would you 
like that ?"’ she added, turning to the child, who 
had laid the sleeping baby down and was 
sitting with wide-open eyes of delight. ‘‘ Does 
it seem very long to have to wait three weeks?” 

“Oh, Sister !’’ she exclaimed, “I'd love it so, 
I would, and I’d wait years and yearson’y to go 
to the country. Oh, you are kind, you are kind!” 
and she clapped her little hands with glee. 

“Yes, you’re real kind and no mistake,” 
broke in Mrs. Greer, ‘but I don’t see as 
how I can spare her, though I’d like her 
to go well enough; but a fortnight’s a goodish 
spell, and I’ve on’y the one gel, and gels 
is allus handy about a place; bies ain’t o’ 
no account at all on’y to get in a body’s way. 
There’s Jimmy, he could turn the mangle for 
me and run herrands, but I couldn't set him to 
mind the biby, he’d be as like to ‘old him 
hupside down as not; he’s that contrairy he is, 
though he ain’t a bad by takin’ him all round, 
as the sayin’ is.” 

ae Oh, mother!” cried Patty, and there was a 
ring of pain in her voice, and her thin fingers 
worked nervously. ‘‘Oh, mother, let me go; 
do let me go just this once! I’ve heard tell o’ 
the country, where there’s green fields, and the 
flowers grow, and little birds sing all day. Oh, 
don’t stop me from going,” and she fairly 
sobbed with excitement. 

Sister Margaret said nothing, but sat silently 
watching the tragic little scene. She was used 
to that sort of thing, and meant to carry her 
point if possible. 

The mother glanced round the wretched 
room, and perhaps the thought of the misery of 
the child's life touched her just then, for though 
the bitterness of her lot often made her harsh 
to Patty, yet there was a very tender spot in 
her heart for the only daughter she had reared 
beyond babyhood. 

“There, there, child,’”’ she said, and her voice 
shook a little, “you needn’t go for to take on 
80; I ain't a-goin’ to stop you, you can go and 
welcome, and I’m glad you'll be out o’ your 
father’s way for a spell. He’s a brute, he is, 
when he’s in drink,’”’ she added, turning to the 


Sister, “and he’s : 

nme s pretty bad jest now, drunk 

ane time, and spends all he earns at the 
ic. 


Yes, it’ll be a mercy for Patty to be 
took out of his way.” 


So it was settled, and Patty was to go and 


Jimmy to be included in the followi 
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; batch of 
little visitors to the country, provided he did all 
he could to help his mother during his sister's 
absence. 

How slowly the time passed as Patty looked 
forward to the treat in store. It seemed as if 
the three weeks would never go. 

And through the sultry days and nights the 
children in the slum drooped and pined, and 
some died, and one little girl who lived in the 
same house, and was to have gone to the 
country the same day as Patty, was lying in her 
coffin when that day came. ‘Meg’s dead,” 
sobbed Patty to Sister Margaret when, the 
evening before the trip, she brought her a pair 
of shoes and some necessary clothin ‘* Meg’s 
dead, and she can’t never go to the country 
now; and doctor said as how she would have 
got well there, and now she’s died afore she 
could get there. And she wanted to go, she 
did, and me and her used to talk about it a lot, 
and I don’t want to go near so much without 
her; we was such good friends, we was,’ and 
Patty’s sobs broke out afresh. 

Sister Margaret strove to comfort the forlorn 
child, and told her that the little girl who had 
gone away would be far happier than even in 
the country. 

‘* And then, dear,”’ she concluded, as Patty's 
sobs subsided, ‘ her happiness will never come 
to an end. Ina fortnight the holiday will be 
over, but she will stay in heaven for ever.” 
And Patty was in a measure comforted. 

‘* Yes, she would have had to come back,” 
she said. ‘She would have had to come back 
again to the court to be cold, and hot, and 
tired, and hungry, and sick, and her mother 
would beat her like father does me. Yes, I 
think it’s best for Meg that she’s gone where 
her holiday won’t end up, but go on for ever 
and ever.” 

Oh, the pathos of the childish words! ‘She 
would have had to come back again to be 
cold, and hot, and tired, and hungry, and sick.” 

And little Patty was glad that for her friend 
there would be no returning to starvation, 
suffering and cruelty, glad that she had escaped 
the lot that lay before her when that happy 
fortnight was over. 


. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IT was a white, wan, pinched face that looked 
out of the window of the railway carriage the 
next day, but not more wan and white and 
pinched than many another among the fifty 
children who were eagerly and noisily taking 
their places for the journey. 

Slowly the train began to move, and went 
puffing out of the station; they were off now, 
and Patty felt almost happy, though the vision 
of Meg’s dead face as she had seen it yesterday 
constantly rose before her. 

But she was only eleven, and she was going 
for the first holiday she had ever had, going to 
that wonderful place called the country. The 
train sped on its way, the busy smoky city was 
soon left far behind, and a panorama of beauty 
lay on either side. 

It would be difficult to realise the keen joy 
such a journey must bring to children of the 
slums; how their eyes must glisten, and their 
hearts throb with pleasure, as they feel them- 
selves being whirled swiftly along, and gaze 
upon the fair, peaceful scenes around. 

At last the train came puffing into a station, 
the carriage doors were opened, and fifty delighted 
little travellers came tumbling out. 

Then there was a long drive in large vans 
through country roads and winding lanes until 
the village was reached where they were to 
spend their holidays. 

It was a holiday home for London children 
that stood with wide-open doors ready to receive 
them, and a matron with a smiling face gave 
them a warm welcome. 

The building was very pretty and picturesque 
looking, and there were roses climbing about 
the porch, and peeping in at the latticed windows, 
with their diamond-shaped panes, «c., on the 
sills of which were pots of fuchsias and bright- 
coloured geraniums. 

Then the garden in front was gay with summer 
flowers; there were sweet-smelling stocks and 
bunches of southern-wood, and wallflowers 
where the bees hummed, and London pride, with 


she had finished sup 
then, tired out, she fell asleep to dream of the 
new pleasures in store on the morrow. But she 
never dreamed of anything half so beautiful as 
what she saw when after a breakfast of sweet 
bread and butter, with great mugs of new milk, 
she and her companions were let loose to roam 
about as they pleased. 
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oe and there a currant bush with red bunches 
of ri 
gnarled trunk, and branches laden with clusters 
of growing fruit. 


, juicy fruit, and an old apple tree with a 


All this little Patty saw and revelled in after 
r in the neat kitchen, and 


Over the meadows they scampered, where 


the caw, caw of the rooks sounded from the 
branches of shady elms and spreading chestnut 
trees, and where there were brooks of clear 


running water, where the lowing cattle stood with 


their feet amongst the rushes, and their greedy 
pink noses thrust deep into the stream. 


And the willows bending over dipped in their 


tapering leaves, and alder trees with their funny 


bunches of foliage were dotted here and there 
along the bank. 

And further on the timid sheep were ne 
the grass, and now and then a Fittle frighten 
brown rabbit went scudding along to its burrow. 

Then the children roamed in the cool woods, 
where the tall trees cast long shadows; acacias 
and silvery larches, and birches and young 
sycamores, all grew in rich profusion, and here 
and there a late primrose peeped out from under 
a mossy bed. 

Then there was a frolic in a hayfield, where 
the haymakers were cutting and tossing the 
long willowy grass, and rambles through wind- 
ing country lanes with hedges on eliher side, 

t with roses and climbing honeysuckle, 
and the drowsy humming of bees was all around, 
while birds sang glad melodies overhead; how 
the children revelled in it all as day after day 
came, bringing with it fresh pleasures and new 
delights ; how their eyes feasted upon the fair 
scenes and gazed across the yellow, waving 
cornfield to the purple hills beyond. 

Oh, it was all so beautiful to them, that 
happy summer time, and their little pale faces 
brightened and browned as the days ten 
and they felt it good to be alive in God’s 
beautiful world. 

But a fortnight is not very long, and it soon 
came to an end. Little Patty could scarcely 
believe that two whole weeks had really passed 
when she was once more in the train speeding 
away from the country, and joy, and happiness, 
back to poverty, misery, and suffering. 

And though she was glad to see her mother 
and little brothers again, yet the big tears 
would come as she entered the court and went 
slowly through the narrow, stifling slum. 

“Oh, it was all so beautiful, so beautiful,” 
she told Sister Margaret the next day. ‘I 
wanted to stay there always, but I had to 
leave it and come back to the court, and if Meg 
hadn’t died her holiday would have been over 
now. Yes, I’m glad she’s dead,’’ she ended, 
with a short, dry sob. 

Presently she said, as she raised her lustrous, 
tear-dimmed eyes to the Sister’s face, ‘It made 
me think of God to be in the country, ‘cause He 
made it, and it’s so lovely ; I think heaven must 
be something like it.” And she clasped her 
thin hands tightly together as she added, ‘“ I’m 
glad I went, so glad, and I’ll always remember 
it. I won't never forget it,‘and I'll try and be 
good so as to please Ciod, ‘cause the country 
made me think of heaven; and when I’ve died, 
like Meg, I'll be happy again, happier even than 
in the country, and I won't never have to come 
back again.” 

And surely there are others besides little 
Patty who will be better in mind as well as 
body because for a brief space they are removed 
from their hard, sad lives to peaceful scenes, 
where naught but beauty stretches round them, 
and all that childhood holds most dear is within 
their reach. 

The glimpse into God’s world just as He made 
it must have a softening influence upon them, 
and may leave impressions on their childish 
minds that nothing can ever efface; and, as the 
years roll on, those of them who weather 
the storms and come to man and woman’s 
estate will always have one bright spot to look 
back upon when just once in the long ago they 
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were and happy. Even the thought that 
came tolittle Patty may come to them, and keep 


them from sin when temptation is strong. 

Let us unlock the doors that are open to so 
many children, but closed to these wave-tossed 
Ly ge on life’s thorny road, let_ us open them 

e and bid them take their fill of joy and 
pleasure just for a little while. For summer 
is cari , the 8 faces in the narrow, 
crow ums are inni to grow even 
more wan and pale, ant child life is a weary 


hear it, that bitter wail from the pallid lips of 
the little ones in the slums? Do you not hear 
how they are calling to you to help them, 
to send one ray of gladness, one taste of plea- 
sure into their dreary, sunless lives? Some of 
you may have darlings of your own, and ag you 
‘ook into their bright, young faces, and hear 
their merry, rippling laughter, do not forget 
those other li ones who have been denied 
the blessings your children enjoy. 

And to some of you there may be tender 
memories of small clinging hands that once 
were folded in your own, and 

“* Because of little low-laid heads 

All crowned with golden hair,” 
will you not help those who are exposed to the 
cold, crue} winds of adversity and try to smooth 
away some of the thorns that lie across the 
children’s path ? D292 * 0088.2 

He shall say, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it unto Me.” 


“L’ANGLETERRE 
VAGABONDE.’’ 


By Hortense Woop. 


New ideas and energies, sped onwards by the 
force of evolution, spread over the world with 
the impetuosity of breakers that are hurled and 
unfurled on the shore by the pressure of an 
ocean for ever rolling behind them. These 
energies, being inaccessible to the control of 
man, do not spur on one sex and stand still for 
the other. Indeed, in the supreme moments of 
the world’s history, they have proved to be as 
conspicuous in women for intensity and vigour as 
they were in men. The fearless spirit that led 
the early Christian women to defy the edicts of 
Roman Emperors, and to confront lions and 
tigers in the arena of the Coliseum; that later 
on impelled Protestant women to disregard 
papal thunders and to remain unconquerable in 
the torture chambers of the Inquisition; lives 
on in the women of to-day, and no essayist or 
satirist, no physiologist or historian, will succeed 
in turning its present “currents away.” 

In “Angleterre Vagabonde” the Marquis 
Paulucce di Calboli endeavours to prove to a 
listening and appreciative male audience that 
the entry of women as producers of work in the 
economic domain ig the primary cause of the 
jresent misery and mendicity ; that it takes 
sway the bread from men, and sends them 
round the country as tramps and vagabonds. 

When the Coxeite army promenaded across the 
United States, when the unemployed marched in 
\-rocession through the capitals and great towns 
ut Europe, we were assured by statisticians, 
. ssayists and historians, and by the grand 
elitorial WE of the Press, that the over- 
whelming majority of these armies and pro- 
cossions was made up of the dregs of society, of 
habitual andirreclaimable loafers and drunkards ; 
of thriftless, worthless, reckless individuals who 
might get work if they willed, but who preferred 
the luxury of idleness and the freedom of 
vagabondage. We were warned learnedly, 
solemnly, not to yield to instincts of com- 
passion, but to drive these idlers back to work 
by refusing to listen to their grievances. As 
.oual statistics were brought to bear on the 
qnestion; but we know how striking statistics 


lation of 
haterntty of l’Angleterre Vagabonde. 
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are when marshalled to help someone to set 
forth views that are in harmony with ours, and 
how untrustworthy they suddenly become when 


they help someone else to disprove and demolish 


those views. 

We would remind the Marquis Paulucce di 
Calboli that even before the days of women’s 
entry into factories and workshops his own 
country, to give but one instance, was overrun 
with bandits, tramps, monks, lazzaroni, and 
with in short every description of mendicant 
orders. He absolutely fails to convince us that 
the sense of duty is so overmastering 8 passion 
with all men in England, or anywhere else, 
that never a man, be he ever so light-headed 


or wrong-headed, would voluntarily shirk work 


and betake himself to a life of idle roving and 
unrestraint. Highwaymen and mendicants are 
not disquieting 
only modern invention about 
women responsible for their existence an 

troublesomeness. Much the same impulse that 
leads thousands of robust men of every age to 
bask in the sunshine on 


products of recent times; the 
them is snaking 


the slopes and dales 
of Mount Athos, or to sit in the shady verandahs 


of many monasteries, in a lifelong contem- 


‘infinite nothing,” animates the 
Had 
British tramps and vagabonds proffered their 
services to the mercantile marine, which is 
driven to employ 85,000 foreigners, or to the 
Royal Navy in need of sailors, we would most 
probably not have had essays to prove that 


women workers are sending men round the 


country as mendicants. 
The woman question seems to be converting 
rsons of a certain temperament into a sort of 
tter-day preachers in the Wilderness. One of 


them, Professor Goldwin Smith, has but lately 


bestowed on us the benefit of his views on that 
question, imparting to his reaching a ring of 
spose. warning and denunciation which 
he doubtless expects will prove irresistibly 
effective. 

We are not told whether the Amazons and 
Spartan feminine athletes were referred .to by 
the men of their day as New Women, and 
complained of as infringing male rights ; but 
certain it is that history records their existence 
and deeds with a philosophic calm which 
Professor Goldwin Smith finds it impossible to 
maintain when informing us of the athletic 
feats of a few women somewhere in the United 
States, and of the fact of a woman startling the 
world by asserting her right to appear as a 
clown. Although we doubt, unregretfully, that 
this solitary feminine clown will ever attain the 
proficiency that distinguishes her male competi- 
tors in that art, we gaze on her choice of a 
profession, and on the world she has startled, 
with unperturbed minds, and with, I fear, some 
lack of commiseration for the shock to its 
feelings endured by the latter—the same world 
that was equally scandalized and startled a few 
years ago, and shouted itself hoarse with 
vociferating ‘‘Prudes on the Prowl!’’ when 
noble-hearted women went to the rescue of 
some among the thousands of their sex who are 
driven to the degradation of the streets for a 
living, and kept there by men. Before writing 
another letter to the Times on Woman Suffrage 
we would recommend Professor Goldwin Smith 
to ponder over his own words: ‘‘ Inquiry would 
be wise.” It might save him from detracting 
yet a little from his dignity of a professor by a 
second “ leap in the dark.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, the Marquis Paulucce 
di Calboli, and others, think it ‘‘ unfortunate,” 
and nothing more, that so many thousands of 
women should nowadays be thrown on their 
own resources for a living; but they appear to 
be in perfect sympathy with the member of 
Parliament who some time ago admitted, pro- 
bably reluctantly, that women had a right to 
live, but gave it as his distinct opinion that 
‘¢men must live first.”” Women are constantly 
accused of striving to imitate men, but their only 
truly successful imitation of him lies in the very 
masculine attitude they have assumed of 
objecting to be starved out of the world, an 
objection which appears to have shorn them, 
in the eyes of a good many men, of the true 
charms and glories of womanliness. In the name 
of laws and customs framed according to what 
Huxley terms ‘the gladiatorial theory of 
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existence—ruthless assertion, thrusting aside 
and treading down,” the Goldwin Smiths ang 
Calbolis protest 3 Per the efforts made by 
women—“ shortsighted, mischievous efforts,” 
we are told, and “nature-perverting in the 
extreme,’’—to obtain employment for their sex 
other than that which men have been accustomed 
to consider as good enough for it, and into which 
they insist women aneald be driven back at all 
costs. Whether that market be overstocked 
and inaccessible to thousands upon thousands 
is evidently of no moment whatever. The onl 
thought that fills these men with unutterable 
dismay is the thought of precious clerkships 
being given away to women. It is this fear 
alone which prompts their imagination to 
conjure up pictures of woe for the future fate 
of our sex. ‘Looking around them, they tell 
us, they foresee a world of women workers, 
underpaid, sweated, doing the work hitherto 
done by men, condemned to celibacy, and to a 
lifelong sweated labour. This, to them, ig 
horrible to think of.” When looking thus 
around them, they never seem able to detect 
men doing the work hitherto done by women; 
but this view of the labour market cannot, per- 
haps, be clearly seen from the point on which 
they take their stand. These seers, intent upon 
forecasting future events, never think of turning 
back and gazing into the past, or else they 
might have descried in its dim recesses the 
shades of a world of women workers who, in 
their time of life, were driven under the lash of 
itiless sweaters, even as women are driven to- 
ay, and as we are warned in a tone of sombre 
pe as if it were a thing unheard of 
fore, they will bedriven to-morrow. It would, 
seem that, provided women do not invade men’s 
work, they may be sweated and lashed in the 
old way, in the old place, at the old work, and 
no one would then think it horrible, or think of 
it at all. No one did, not so very long ago, 
when women declared by law, by the majesty 
of the law, voiceless and non-existent, were 


compelled to bear lashing and sweating in 


silence. 

The breaking of this silence at present is 
disturbing men’s repose, and fostering, we are 
assured, sex hatred in the nobler sex, not in all, 
only in those whose minds and consciences 
have been cast into a mould by unmitigated 
and immemorial selfishness. But even un- 
mitigated and immemorial selfishness cannot 
arrest the changes that are taking place in the 
world, and triumph for ever over the seemingly 
weaker. The inifoarben at work at the root of 
a plant deep down in the soil give even the 
tenderest tendrils of a creeper the strength to 
force their way through a stone wall, to crumble 
it to dust and level it to the ground. 


ee 


IMPROVEMENT OF WOMEN 
PHYSICALLY. 
By Sir B. W. Ricwarpson, M.D. 

Tue changes that have come over us in our 
social life during the past two decades are, in 
many respects, remarkable, but in no particular 
are they so remarkable as in the physical train- 
ing and education of women. The results of 
this social change have been, on the whole, 
beneficial beyond expectation. The health of 
women generally is improving under the change ; 
there is amongst women generally less blood- 
lessness, less of what the old fiction writers 
called swooning; less of lassitude, less of 
nervousness, less of hysteria, and much less of 
that general debility to which, for want of @ 
better term, the words “malaise” and 
‘“languor” have been applied. Woman, in & 
word, is stronger than she was in the olden time. 
With this increase of strength woman has ee 
in development of body and of limb. She has 
become less distortioned. The curved back, the 
pigeon-shaped chest, the disproportioned limb, 
the narrow, d often 


feeble trunk, the small an 
distorted eyeball, the myopic eye, and puny, ill- 
shaped external ear—all these parts are becoming 
of better and more natural contow’. The 
muscles are also becoming more equally an 

more fully developed, and with these improve- 
ments there are growing up amongst woe 
models who may, in due time, vie with the bes 
models that old Greek culture has left for us to 
study in its undying art. 
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LIMITATIONS OF SELF- 
SACRIFICE. 


Wuen one thinks that self-sacrifice is the first 
rinciple upon which Christianity was founded, 
would seem, from the Christian’s standpoint, 
that it had no limitations, In following our 
Great Example, we are taught that self must be 
crucified before the Spirit of Christ shall come 
to dwell in the hearts of His people. 

In all the great movements of the present 
day, noble-hearted women are sacrificing them- 
selves. The world is full of the grand spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and countless are the noble deeds 
it has accomplished. But alas! it has also 
become the altar upon which common sense 
and rational thought have in many cases burned 
to ashes. 

In spite of wars and rumours of wars, we are 
living in a time of blessed peace and prosperity. 
Not often in these happy days are we required 
to be martyrs to any cause. Yet, could we 
look into the home life of thousands of women, 
we should find those whose martyrdom equals 
that of the women of olden times, and all from 
a mistaken idea of self-sacrifice. Every ques- 
tion has two sides. The other side of self- 
sacrifice is—will the result equal the price ? 
Every human being owes a duty to himself, and 
no one has a right to sacrifice self without first 
considering this side of the question. 

When we see the patient self-sacrifice of a 
wife, the tender devotion to her husband’s 
every wish, and the blind love which idealises 
a selfish, commonplace man into a god to be 
served and worshipped; and then note the 
pompous, overbearing conceit of her “lord and 
master,” as he accepts each loving service, and 
never makes the least effort to repay her, 
would it not seem to an onlooker that here 
was a case where self-sacrifice should have its 
limitations ? 

There has been a deal of rubbish written 
from time to time about a wife’s duty 
to her husband. Woman has, perhaps, the 
decd opportunity to make or mar the 

appiness of the home life, yet if the man 
be not responsive or appreciative of her 
efforts, it all goes for nothing, while if he 
would only do his share in making happiness, 
how much more satisfactory would be the 
result. Is it not as much the husband’s duty 
to strive to study the tastes and whims of his 
wife and gratify them as for her to study his ? 
Some people have a ridiculous, one-sided idea 
in regard to this duty business! They seem to 
think that as soon as a woman has “ Mrs.” 
tacked on to her name she must exist solely 
for the purpose of doing her duty by the man 
she has married. The happiness or unhappi- 
ness of the home life is made up of trifles, 
trifles seemingly light as air, yet freighted with 
the bliss or woe of two human souls. To share 
equally one with another in all things, to bear 
and forbear, is the only way for husband and 
wife to secure happiness. 

In these days hundreds of married women 
are wage-earners. Not always from necessity, 
but from an ambition to gain a certain object. 
In many cases the object is commendable and 
the result satisfactory. In other cases, how- 
ever, the result is disastrous in its effect upon 
the man, and the money that should have added 
to the comfort of the home is diverted into 
other channels. ‘Circumstances alter cases.” 
Every woman must be her own judge in these 
matters, 

The crown of a woman’s life is mother- 
hood. Blessed is she who has felt the clasp 
of baby ark and the touch of baby lips. 
With the first pressure of a downy head 
upon her bosom, the purest love the human 
soul is capable of floods her heart. From that 
Moment self is submerged in mother love. No 
Sacrifice is too great, no task too difficult, no 
martyrdom too hard to endure for the mite of 
unanity that is a part of ourselves. At this 
f ne a woman bows down and worships so 
‘rvently as almost to forget the command, 

hou shalt have no other gods before Me.” 

Could the future be foreseen, and the result 


of 


all this child-worship be shown, there would 
© fewer spoiled children or disappointed 
Parents, The responsibilities of motherhood 
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are manifold, yet it is a mistaken idea that a 
woman must sacrifice herself completely upon 
the altar of childhood. The woman who wins 
the commendation of the wise is she who 
teaches her children the law of obedience 
through respect for parents. Never since the 
world began has there been a time when the 
path of childhood was so strewn with flowers as 
at present. Thousands of men and women are 
iving their lives to the writing of children’s 
ks, the manufacture of children’s toys, the 
planning of all sorts of games and amusements 
for a child’s pleasure. Children’s parties are 
the order of the day. Columns of our daily 
papers are filled with accounts of these festive 
occasions. Parents vie with each other in 
devising plans for the happiness of their little 
ones. Mothers grow weary and heavy-eyed 
bending over the dainty frock that shall enhance 
the aT of the little girl, and fathers toil 
early and late to supply the needed funds. How 
is it sible for these children to realise the 
sacrifices that are being made for them ? 

Every want is supplied, every desire gratified, 
and little feet tread with careless indifference 
upon life’s roses, heedless of the crushed and 
bruised petals. When, as often happens, a 
worn-out mother or an overburdened father is 
suddenly called to that far-off country from 
which there is no return, how helpless and 
incompetent are these petted darlings to cope 
with adverse circumstances. 

We all know that some of the most successful 
people in the world have been the children of 

verty; that thousands of men and women 

ave pi it through years of adversity 
before reaching the haven of their hopes. Yet, 
having gained that for which they have toiled, 
and planted their feet firmly in the soil of 
success, they have the proud consciousness of 
great triumph over circumstances. It is the 
goal that is gained through hardships and 
privation that is ever valued at its highest 
worth. And those who have been raised in the 
lap of luxury, whose admiring friends have 
pushed them into positions of honour, while 
‘“‘ friends at court’’ have given them praise for 
their most feeble efforts, such people can never 
feel the pride of the conqueror or the true joy 
of success. + ea ine 

To know where to draw the line between self- 
sacrifice and duty to oneself is a difficult 
matter; yet, when the result of sacrifice is to do 
harm instead of good to its object, then it is but 
casting pearls before swine. 
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THE WOMEN’S QUESTION 
IN FINLAND. 


FInLanp is a very little and very poor land. 
God has given us our native country in the cold 
North, in the snow and ice, and we have had 
practice in the school of adversity, but we have 
tried to learn of this instruction. During the 
11th century St. Erik, King of Sweden, con- 
quered our land, and introduced Christianity 
and the Swedish laws and customs. The 
influence of the Swedish nation has not alto- 
gether annulled the individuality of the Finnish 
people. Since 1809 the Russian Tsar is our 
Grand Duke. During this time the Russian 
Tsars have respected our religion, Lutheranism, 
and the laws we have received from the Swedish 
nation. 

Of Western culture we have learned the idea 
of women’s emancipation, and we have much 
interest for the idea, which no one can any 
more annul; it is going as a snowball around 
all the world. 

We have, as much as it is possible, combatted 
for the improvement of the women’s situation 
in our native country. 

In the 18th century the Finnish women re- 
ceived a part of the inheritance. The daughter 
received one part, the son received two. In 
1734 the child 
and those of the priests received equal parts of 
the inheritance, while the children of the gentry 
and peasants in the country rested in the same 
situation as before. Since 1887 the daughters 
and the sons everywhere have the|same part of 


ren of the people in the towns | 
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inheritance. The married women in Finland 
have the right to control their own earnings. 
They can also, by convention of marriage, 
become entitled to administer the property they 
may have by inheritance. 

Since 1843 the State Government takes care 
of the women’s education, but it gives also 
many private schools. Since 1883 we have 
schools where the teaching is co-education, and 
from these schools one can advance to the 
University. The co-education schools are sup- 
ported by the State. We have also “ practique 
schools '’ — i.e., technical schools — for the 
women, as, schools for horticulture, for texture, 
tissue, cookery, and others. Many of these 
schools are arranged by the State. 

The peasant women receive education in the 
people schools. We have separate schools for 
the girls, and also schools with co-education 
(infants of 7 to 18 or 14 years). Afterwards the 
girls have acontinuing school. Lately they can 
come in in a high school for the people, where 
we have co-education. In some measure the 
education in the high school for the people is 
made by lectures. 

The Finnish woman at 25 years old becomes 
autheritative (i.c., comes of age) and can do so 
at 21 years, by certain legal formalities. 

We have a vote in the Commune (parish), but 
are not eligible to sit. Eligibility we shall ask 
by petition from the Parliament in 1897. 

Then we shall also petition for the vote in 
political matters. A member in the council for 
schools, and the council for taking care of the 
poor, the single woman of full age can be, but 
not legally the married woman, as the latter 
has her “guardian,” her husband. During 
recent times the opinions in this case are 
changing; when the married women have gone 
up and voted in many Communes (parishes) 
nobody has: opposed. 

Women can with us receive employment in 
the offices of telegraphs, of the posts, and the 
banks ; they also receive the same payment as 
@ man in the lower ranks, but she cannot 
advance in the offices, or very seldom. 

We have also some women authors. The 
most productive are Adelaide Ehrnrooth and 
Minna Canth. We have two newspapers 
specially for women—Nutid, managed by Miss 

elena Westermark, and Rotija yhteiskunta (the 
‘Home and the Community "’), managed by Miss 
Alexandra Gripenberg. 

In the Society of Education, of Philanthropy, 
of ‘Temperance, and other societies, women are 
members. Specially to improve, to better the 
situation of the women, we have two associa- 
tions, the Finnish Women’s Association and 
Union Association in Finland for re-vindication 
of the women’s life. Of the latter association I 
am a member. Both these associations have 
used all their power for bettering the women’s 
rights, but also they have worked much to make 
the women more intelligent and industrially 
more capable of executing their duties. 

Though we in Finland have had many 
disputes and combats for the women’s question— 
and one can suppose we inay again have very 
difficult struggles against the old circumstances, 
the old customs and wrong laws—we believe 
that the Finnish women shall not have a long 
time to wait to receive the same human rights 
as the men have, and we believe that it will be 
well for the home, for the community, for the 
native country. Iba MovanpeEr, Teacher. 


‘*NOT UNTO US.” 


WE talk of cold ingratitude in man, 

And tell of kindly deeds that we have done, 

And of the scanty thanks that they have won, 

As if, not serving God as best we can, 

But gaining love for self, were all our plan. 

Does the All-Perfect make His glorious sun 

Shine only where reflecting waters run ? 

His sunlit sky the wide brown earth doth span, 

And there, where most its labour seems in vain, 

There, where it seems that least response is 
given 

To the warm brightness of the smiling heaven, 

There rise at length the fields of waving grain. 

Father! may thus our little candle shine! 

To order and to use’its light be Thine ! 
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PRIZE PAPERS IN _ THE 
COOKERY COMPETITION. 
FOUR SAVOURIES AND FOUR SWEETS. 
By KaTHugen LYLE. 

(Four Savouries and 
which are hot and two cold.) 

HOT SAVOURIES. 

SARDINE FRITTERS. 

Pastry.—Quarter lb.flour,} teaspoon salt, 20zs. 
butter, } teaspoon baking powder. Rub butter 
into flour, salt and baking powder, make into 
dough with cold water, and roll out as thin as 
possible and cut in circles. 

Centre.—Two hard-boiled eggs cut in rings, 
6 small filetted sardines and a little coraline 
pepper. Place half a ring of hard-boiled egg, a 

lust of pepper and a fillet of sardine on helt a 
circle o Fold the other part over and 
fix it with a little lemon juice, squeezing the 
sides together, egg and bread crumb, an fry 
in hot fat. 

CHEESE SOUFFLEES. 

One oz. butter, 1 oz. flour, } pint milk, } lb. 
cheese, 4 eggs, salt and pepper. Rub flour and 
butter together till like bread crumbs, gradually 
add milk to the butter and flour, which you 
have put into a saucepan and made hot; boil 
this, stirring all the time; then drop in the 
yolks of the eggs one by one, next the grated 
cheese, pepper and salt. Take off the fire and 
stir in the stiffly beaten whites, butter some 
small white soufflé moulds and pour in the 
mixture, half filling the moulds, and bake in a 

uick oven for fifteen minutes. Serve at once. 

{alf the above mixture will fill six or seven 


nioulds. 
COLD SAVOURIES. 
TOMATOES EN SURPRISE. 

One pint tomato pulp (tomatoes rubbed 
through a sieve), 3 ozs. gelatine, coraline 
pepper, pinch of su, and salt. Put all 
these on the fire, and when liquid pour into 
wet, cold, small jelly cups. When cold scoop 
out the centres, and fill them with mixture 
given below, cover this with a little liquid jelly, 
and when set turn out on a bed of Tettcve or 
watercress. A clove stuck in the top makes 
them look like real tomatoes. es 

Centre filling.—tThree tablespoons _finely- 
minced cooked chicken, 8 tablespoons thick 
white sauce, 1 tablespoon finely-minced ham, 
1 teaspoon lemon juice, a little salt, pepper, and 
a dust of mace. Mix all well together, and 
then fill lined jelly cup. 

STUFFED OLIVES. 

Six Spanish olives, stoned ; 6 croutons bread, 
buttered and cut into diamonds. Anchovy 
Butter.—Two ozs. butter, 1 teaspoonful anchovy 
essence, a little carmine (2 drops) colouring. 
Put a very little anchovy butter on to eac 
crouton, place an olive on it. Fill the olive 
with the anchovy butter, using a rose pipe and 

, and decorate the croutons at the four 
points. Serve on a bed of endive or watercress. 
HOT SWEETS. 

Chocolate Pudding.—Quarter lb. chocolate, 
} Ib. sponge cake crumbs, 2 ozs. butter, quarter 
pint milk, 8 ozs. wears three eggs, few drops of 
essence of vanilla. Heat butter and milk, when it 
comes to the boil stir in chocolate and cake 
crumbs. Stir over the fire till it thickens. 
Leave it to cool a little, then add sugar and 
vanilla, and gradually the yolks of the eggs 
well beaten. Whisk whites till they are in a stiff 
froth, stir them in gently. Put all into a 
buttered mould, and steam for two and a half 
hours. Let thick cream be handed round with 
this pudding. 

LEMON TART. 


(Serve either hot or cold.) 
Pastry.—Four ozs. flour, 2 ozs. butter. Rub 
butter into flour. Mix this with yolk of one 
egg and a little water, and line a flat dish or a 
soup plate, decorating edges. 
Centre.—One egg, 2 ozs. savoy biscuits, one 
small lemon, 8 ozs. castor sugar, 3 ozs. butter. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream; add the 
biscuits in crumbs (crush them with rolling-pin), 
then add the well-beaten egg, the juice of finely- 
grated rind of the lemon. Beat thoroughly and 
pour into centre of pie dish. Bake about thirty 
to forty minutes in rather hot oven till centre 
has risen and pastry slightly brown. 


four Sweets, two of 


that lightly in. 
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COLD SWEETS. 
PECHES A LA CREME. 

Cake Part.—One egg, its weight in butter 
and s , and twice its weight in flour, pinch 
of baking powder, essence of lemon, a little 
carmine colouring, and a little juice from 
 eepign of any kind and a little of the preserve. 

at butter and sugar to a cream, add the 
beaten egg and flour alternately, then essence, 
and lastly baking powder. Butter some little 
moulds shaped like half peaches, half fill with 
above mixture and bake in a quickoven. When 
done brush over the rounded part of cake with 
the carmine colouring and the juice of the 
preserve to make it stick, sprinkle a little 
sugar. Put a spoonful of jam on the other side. 

Custard—made from yolks of 2 eggs, + oe 
milk, 1 tablespoon sugar, vanilla essence. il 
milk, add caitally when cool to the two well- 
beaten yolks of eggs and one white of egg, add 
sugar and essence, return to saucepan and stir 
till it thickens. When cold pour into a glass 
dish. Beat up one white of egg and add it to 
} pint cream stiffly whipped. uild this up in 
a rocky pile on the custard, cathe: the peach 
cakes up against it and decorate the dish with 
little strips of green angelica and dried cherries. 
(This is a very pretty dish and not at all 
difficult to make.) 

GELEE A LA RUSSE. 

Make a quart of ordinary lemon jelly (four 
lemons, rind and juice, 2 ozs. gelatine, 1 quart 
warm water, } lb. lump sugar, 4 cloves, piece of 
cinnamon, whites and shells of two eggs). 
Divide the jelly into three parts, colour one red 
and another green, leaving one plain. Subdivide 
the red and green, whipping up half of each 
separately, making them opaque and frothy. 
Set a little clear je = a mould, then fill up 
with rough pieces of red and green, both clear 
and opaque, setting them all with liquid clear 
jelly. Set on ice and turn out when quite stiff. 
(The coloured jelly may be arranged in @ 
pattern if liked.) 


PRIZE PAPER. 


By K. THORNE. 
CHOPS FOR INVALIDS. 
MINCED CHOP. 


TaKE a nice loin chop, remove all fat and 


gristle, mince the lean nely, put it in a basin 
with one tablespoonful of bre: 
water, a very little pepper and salt, and a little 
ketchup. 
saucepan, cover, and simmer very slowly for 
about 20 minutes, then serve on a slice of toast 
thinly buttered, and cut into four squares. 
Ketchup is always a safe flavouring to give, 
even to a very delicate person. 
ANOTHER INVALID CHOP. 
Remove almost all fat from a tender chop, 
butter two plates, sprinkle a very little pepper 
and salt on the chop (if allowed by the doctor), 
as it aids digestion, put it on one of the plates, 
add a tablespoonful of cold water, cover with 
the other plate, and put into a tolerably brisk 
oven for about 20 minutes. A chop cooked in 
this way is beautifully tender, is not hardened 
even on the outside, and loses none of its juices. 
ROLLED BEEF STEAK. 
Cut some steak into rather thin slices, lay 
upon each a thin slice of bread buttered on both 
sides ; sprinkle well with pepper, salt, chopped 
parsley and finely minced celery; roll each 
piece up tightly, and tie round with string. 
Put into a stewpan one ounce of butter and let 
it get quite hot, then flour the rolls of meat and 
fry them till just browned; cover them with 
brown stock, and simmer gently for one hour. 
Take out the meat, remove the strings, put the 
rolls on a hot dish; thicken the gravy with a 
little browned flour, and pour it round the 
meat. 
CHEESE PATTIES. 
Line some patty-pans with pastry—the rough 
puff will be best. Put into a basin 1 oz. of 
grated cheese, a very little cayenne, and some 
salt (never put much salt with cheese), beat in 
the yolk of an egg, then froth the white and stir 
Put some of this mixture in 
each patty-pan, sprinkle on each a very few 


crumbs, two of 


Mix all well together, put into a 
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browned crumbs and a little grated cheese 
Bake in a hot oven for about 10 or 15 minutes, 
LOBSTER SOUFFLEE. 

One lobster (or a tin of lobster will do) well 
minced, 8 tablespoonfuls of bread crumbs, 2 
eggs, a little nutmeg, 3 ozs. of butter, } tea. 
spoonful of salt, a very little cayenne, } tea- 
spoonful of pepper. 

Mode.—Put all the ingredients, excepting 
eggs, into a bowl, and mix well; then stir in 
the yolks (beaten first), froth the whites and 
add them last of all—pour all into a greased 
mould, cover with a greased paper, and steam 
for one hour. A tablespoonful of cream im. 

roves the mixture. Turn out carefully on a 

ot dish and serve with the following sauce :— 
Melt in a small pan 1 oz. of butter, then stir 
smoothly in 3 oz.of flour, add } pint of milk and 
cream mixed, } teaspoonful of salt, } tea. 
spoonful of pepper, and a squeeze of lemon 
juice, boil well, stirring all the time, and pour 
round the souffiée. If a fresh lobster is used 
add the spawn or coral to the sauce to colour it 
—or it may be coloured with bottled colouring. 

ORANGE CAKE. 

Two eggs—the weight of them in castor 
sugar, flour and butter; one orange, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Divide the eggs, 
and froth the whites; grate the rind of the 
orange, and squeeze out the juice. Beat su 
and butter together to a cream; then sprinkle 
in by degrees the flour, orange rind and juice, 
and yolk of eggs, beating well all the time ; last 
of all, stir in the whites and baking powder; 
pour into a buttered tin (lined with greased 
paper), and bake in a moderate oven for about 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Note.—This is a very light and dainty cake. 

It may also be made in an ordinary flat 
baking tin, then cut into slices of about five 
inches long and two broad, and covered with 
orange icing. 

FOR ORANGE ICING. 

Put into a basin some icing sugar, add to it 
enough orange juice to form a stiff smooth 
paste, beating well with a wooden spoon, spread 
evenly on cakes with a knife, and let it dry. 

TOMATO JAM. 

Four pounds of tomatoes, 3 Ibs. of sugar, 
} pint of water. Wipe the tomatoes, put them 
into boiling water for five miutes, then take 
them out, peel them and cut them into pieces, 
remove most of the seeds. Put the skins, 
seeds and water in a preserving pan, boil for 
half an hour, and strain through a hair sieve, 
pour it back into the pan, add the sugar, bring 
it to the boil, and then put in the tomatoes, 
boil for about three-quarters of an hour, or until 
it jellies. This makes a very pretty jam, and 
is a favourite with those who like tomatoes. . 

SWISS APPLE PUDDING. 

One pound of apples, two eggs, two or three 
cloves, 2 ozs. of sugar, @ little chopped lemon 
peel, about 1} ozs. of fine bread crumbs. 

Mode.—Peel, core, and slice the apples ; add 
sugar, cloves, and lemon peel, and stew all well 
until it becomes a pulp, beating it sometimes 
with a wooden spoon; let it cool a little, and 
then mix in the yolks of eggs, stirring well. 

Butter a pie dish well, and line it thoroughly 
with crumbs, letting them be thicker at the 
bottom than at the sides. Now froth the whites 
of the eggs, and mix lightly with apples, &c., 
pour it all into the dish, sprinkle » few crumbs 
over the top—a thin layer only—and bake the 
penne in a moderately hot oven for about 

alf an hour, then turn out carefully, and 
sprinkle a little castor sugar over it. A very 
pretty and delicate pudding. It should be just 
a, golden-brown colour. 

SNOW CAKES. 
One Ib. of potato flour, } Ib. 
of castor sugar, 2 eggs, 1 teas 
powder, rind and juice of hal 
milk. : 
Mode.—Divide the eggs and froth the whites. 
chop the lemon peel very finely, put the suga* 
and butter together in a basin, and beat ie 
to a cream with a wooden spoon ; then add by 
degrees flour, yolks of eggs, lemon rind ne! 
juice, beating thoroughly well all the time: ‘4 
of all, stir in the whites of eggs and ne 
powder, and bake in greased patty-pans _— 


= 


of butter, } Ib. 
onful of baking 
a lemon, & little 
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moderately hot oven for twenty minutes to half 
an hour. Let them be only lightly coloured. 
Or the mixture may be baked in an ordinary 
flat baking tin and afterwards cut into little 
blocks. In either way they form very nice 
cakes for afternoon teas. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HERITAGE. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” ‘‘ Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), éc., éc.) 


A FEW VEGETARIAN DISHES. 


Ir at no other time of the year, it often happens 
that just now people, who would be sorry to 
exclude meat from their dietary altogether, turn 
with disrelish from animal food, and gladly 
seize upon appetising little savouries from the 
vegetable kingdom. Even country residents, 
who have the run of a garden, frequently turn 
into a vegetarian restaurant for a little treat, 
when sightseeing in London and elsewhere. 
The same may be said of them as has been of 
the number who go to Greenwich for a fish 
dinner, ‘‘ Why not serve something of the sort 
at home.”’ 
MUSHROOM SNACKS 


are many. There is something most enticing 
about a pie of the kind, for it is delicious hot or 
cold. A very good one is this. Wash and dry 
the mushrooms, peel them, then cut them up 
with about the same measure, after slicing, of 
new potatoes; the latter are better if boiled 
first, from a couple to five minutes, according to 
size; but they must drain well before mixing in 
the dish ; just enough butter, melted, should be 
used to moisten, with a seasoning of salt and 
pepper, a very little fresh shopped thyme, and 
about as much chopped spring onion as will fill 
a teaspoon, for a dish that holdsa pint. Pile up 
the vegetables high in the middle, and cover 
with a nice short paste. After the pie is baked, 
pour in through a hole in the ton means of 
a funnel, a little stock, made by boiling down 
the peelings and hard parts of the stems of the 
mushrooms. Little and good is the thing; justa 
few spoonfuls, got by simmering for a couple of 
hours, will suffice. This involves getting forward 
with it before the pie is made. If preferred, thicken 
slightly with browned flour. And this flour is 
so useful for everyday use in the kitchen that a 
supply should be kept on hand. There is 
nothing to do but sift some fine flour, and 
spread it thinly on an old baking sheet, and 
place in a moderate oven until it is a nice brown 
all through ; and to get this the portion near the 
edges must be turned to the middle from time 
to time. Should any burn, if but little, remove 
it, or a bitter taste will be given. It should be 
quite cold when bottled, and sifted first. 

_For a mushroom pie to be eaten cold the ingre- 
dients are generally baked before covering, a 
little lemon juice and chopped parsley should be 
added in addition to the materials named. 
Cover while cooking, pour the gravy off while 
hot, and thicken with about a dessert spoonful of 
cornflour to half a pint, return it to the dish, 
pong up the contents well, and when cold put 
on the crust, a good short or a flaky, and thin 
only, as, of course, a short time only is required 
for baking. This is very tasty. 


MUSHROOM SANDWICHES 


are to be had ata little cost in a good season, 
yet they are a real luxury. Some fresh 
buttons ” are wanted, and as soon as they are 
peeled they should be thrown in fresh lemon 
Juice and water to preserve the colour; drain, 
and peo them with a little parsley, season with 
salt and pepper, and allow the juice of half a 
800d lemon to each pint; they will, of course, 
reduce very much in cooking ; a dash of thyme 
may be used, but it is on no account to 
predominate. The whole must now be put 
" & stewpan, with an ounce or so of fresh 
utter, and cooked gently until the mass is 


Perfectly done, then rub it through a sieve while 
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warm and moist. Or, in place of a sieve, use 
an enamelled colander, which answers the pe 
por very well, although the mixture will be 

ardly as fine. Now take thin slices of brown 
bread, and 5 half of them with the mush- 
room purée before it gets cold ; place the second 


half on, and press, cut and set aside in a cold 
place, then dish and garnish with parsley or 
cress. If sufficient butter be used for the 


cooking, and all be worked in with the purée, 
the bread, for most tastes, will need no butter- 
ing, but the addition of a trifle may be left to 
discretion. 

CREAM CHEESE, 


or, what is liked by some still better, because 
less rich, viz., milk cheese, has in it the makin 
of some tasty little dishes. Some bread butter 
and seasoned with white pepper and alittle celery 
salt, made into sandwiches with thin slices of the 
cheese lightly coated with mustard or curry paste, 
is not a bad thing on a hot day. Or some thin 
plain biscuits can be used instead of bread, 
coated and seasoned as directed; then on the 
top of the cheese lay some thin slices of tomato, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, a hint of white 
sugar, and a few drops of lemon juice; a 
sprinkling of cress improves. These should be 
prepared just before consumption. 


GRATED RADISHES 


play a prominent, though often unsuspected part 
in several very favourite salads and other dishes 
peculiar to vegetarian tables. But in the plain 
form they have something to recommend them, 
as they are more digestible than radishes served 
whole, the latter being often bolted, and, there- 
fore, productive of dyspepsia. The trouble is 
little. Simply wash and dry the radishes, 
scraping off any rough parts, then grate them 
and mix the pulp, if liked, with a little oil and 
vinegar. Pepper and salt, and a pinch of sugar 
are general additions, but anything else to in- 
crease the pungency, such as mustard, horse- 
radish, vinegar, chutney, &c., may be left to 
individual discretion. There are people who, in 
the summer, are in the habit of making a relish 
on the plate by working up some soft, rich 
cheese to a cream, and flavouring with some 
hot sauce of the Worcester type, of which there 
are now almost as many sorts as there are days 
in the year, differing in name, but very similar 
in composition. These are they who will appre- 
ciate the radishes. There is scope, by the way, 
for a modicum of the pulp in a homely salad 
dressing. Do not cxperiment with old, tough 
radishes, or disappointment will follow. 

Those who enjoy tripe and onions in the 
winter may like to introduce at table an imita- 
tion known as 


EGGS A LA TRIPE. 


The onions should be mild. Allow one the 
size of an ordinary orange for each egg; with 
smaller ones the quantity should be increased. 
Boil the eggs hard and crack the shells, and 
drop them into cold water until wanted. Peel 
and cut the onions in rings, and fry them a 
delicate brown in a little butter, then set aside 
while a sauce is made in the same pan; a good 
tablespoonful of flour, and a gill and a half of 
milk will make enough for six eggs. It should 
be boiled up until thick and well seasoned. 
Nutmeg, and a squeeze of lemon juice, in 
addition to salt and pepper, are usual. 
Now cut the egg whites in rings, add the 
onions and re-heat in the sauce. Serve 
in a pile with the yolks as a garnish. 
Many add chopped parsley to the sauce, or 
sprinkle it over, while others prefer sage. A 
very tasty dish, identical with this in all but 
name, owes its savour to a dessertspoonful of 
grated cheese of good flavour to each gill of 
sauce. No herbs are wanted. A border of 
bread in triangles, either fried or toasted, is 
a suitable garnish in both dishes. 


A NOTE OF WARNING CONCERNING SALAD 


may be sounded just now. Cress, and all the 
green tribe need care in the cleansing—lots 
of water, with a pinch of pure borax added to 
each quart, followed by more water, with salt 
in, will ensure crispness, good colour, and purity. 
Borax is a solvent, and removes such adhering 
impurities as resist ordinary treatment. The 
final rinsing water needs no addition. 
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Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


ERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 
twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week’s issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 

our letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “Woman's SiGgNaL Office, 30 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of sny 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 
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Dress. 


A, 201. RICH Corded Silk Petticoat, black with 
iy eat Sie gold stripe, tucked, frilled, perfectly new; only 
3 cos i 


A. 203. JDINAFORES, linen, _ prettily made 

overalls, lengths from 18 to 25 inches, one 
blue, three holland coloured, two pink. 1s. 6d. each. Also 
three white muslin, fit child four, 1s, 9d. 


Aw. T ADY'S Underclothing ; three pair 
knickers, trimmed 1s. 84. each; three pairs 
finer calico, 2s. 3d.; two petticoat bodices. 1s. 9d. each. 


A. 206. "NWO Pretty Crcam Lace Collarettes, 
new, cost 3s. 6d , accept 1s. each, a bargain. 

A. 207. QUITE New, dark red three-quarter 
Cape, lined squirrel; handsome collar and 


pe 
fronts of Thibet. Cost £2 10s., will take £1 15s 


: Private ‘Lodgings and Board. 
C. 107. COMFORTABLE Country Home offered 


to ladies of moderate means on very reasonable 
terms; temporary or permanent. 


C108. PRETTY PENARTH. Pleasant fur- 
nished House, Servant if required. Boat trips 


daily. a 
C. 109. PAYING Guest.—Comfortable home for 


ladies ; large house, garden ; Cornwall; terms 

moderate. 

c.0. (YOMFORTABLE HOME offered young 

lady paying 10s. weekly; light housework ; 
companionship. 


Cc. 111. COMFORTABLE Home for a Lady, in 
large, convenient, and beautifull situated 
residence, 12 miles from London. Bracing air and dry soil, 


C 112. BkIGHTON.—a lady recommends very 


pleasant rooms. Good attendance and moderate 


terms. 


Appointment Vacant. 
B.102. [J SEFUL fei wanted at Whitby 
a 


Yorks, for two ladies, son occasionally Pleas 
sant seaside place. 


Situations Wanted. 
F, 105. WANTED, by a widow, situation as 


useful help, companion, housekeeper, any 
place of trust. Languages. Would travel. Good references. 


Miscellaneous. 
E. 120. HYOR SALE.—Baby Carriage pane) 
yellow with Cee springs, rubber tyre wheels, 
lined dark-green leather, nearly new, cost £12. No reason- 
able offer refused. 


E. 121. pook Cripple Girl, 13, totally unable to 
walk, greatly needs wicker bath-chair. Could 
anyone bestow this deserving chanty ? 


i 2% 


“BELFAST HOUSE.” 


Established for 130 Years. 


WALPOLE'S | 
IRISH LINEN SALE 


Continue through JULY, 


When they will offer their whole Stock of Superior 
Hand- Woven 


DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINEN, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 


CAMBRIC AND LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, &o. 


At Bona-fide Reductions on List Prices, and such 
as no other retail firm, not being makers could 
afford to sell at. 


Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent 
free to any address on application. 


SOME SALE PRICES. 


DAMASK TABLECLOTHS. 
2 yards square, 2/6, 2/11, 4/6 to 9/6 each 
23 ” 5/6, 6/9, 7/8, 8/6 to 15/- each 
DAMASK NAPKINS. 
Breakfast size, 2/-, 2/4, 8/6, 4/8 to 9/- per dozen 
Dinner » 8/8, 4/6, 5/9, 7/2, 9/6 per dozen 
VEINED AFTERNOON TEA CLOTHS. 
Reduced to 2/6, 2/9, 8/6, 4/-, 5/6, 6/6 each 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed). 
For 8 Beds, 9/9, 11/6. 15/6, 16/9 per pair 
For Double Beds, 20/-, 21/6, 25/- 29/- per pair 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched). 
For Single Beds, 6/11, 9/-, 11/6, 14/- each 
For Double Beds, 11/6, 12/6, 18/6, 16/6 each 
COTTON SHEETS (Hemmed). 
2 yards by 8 yards, 4/4, 5/6, 5/9, 6/4, 6, 
g Yards by 8 yards, tis 1/8. 16 per pal 
LINEN PILLOW CASES. 
1044., 1/-, 1/8, 1/6, 1/10 each 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax). 
Ladies’, 1/11, 2/-, 2/9, 8/6, 5/- per dozen 
Gentlemen’s, 2/11, 8/4, 4/-, 4/11, 6/- per dozen 
HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax). 
Ladies’, 2/11, 8/5, 4/5, 5/4 per dozen 
: Gentlemen’s, 4/11, 6/4, 7/4, 8/4 per dozen 
FANCY EMBROIDERED & VEINED HANDKERCHIEFS. 
84d., 4d., 5d., 6d. each ; worth double 
TOWELS. 
Huckaback, 2/-, 2/104, 4/-, 4/3 per half dozen 
Hemstitched Linen, 4/4, 6/6, 7/6, 9/4 per half dozen 
BLANKETS. 
For Single Beds, 6/11, 8/11, 9/11, 12/3 per pair 
For Double Beds, 13/6, 15/6, 16/6, 19/- per pair 
HOUSEHOLD CLOTHS. 


Dusters, 1/3, 1/5, 1/8, 2/6, 8/3 per dozen 
Glass Cloths, 2/11, 8/9, 4/2 4/11, 6/- per dozen 
Kitchen Rubbers, 2/4, 3/-, 3/3, 8/6 per dozen 


ALL GOODS HEMMED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Carriage paid to all parts of the Country 
on orders of £1 and upwards. 


Orders sent from Abroad during Sale Time will 
be executed at Sale Prices. 


Walpole Brothers, 


LIMITED, 
Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 
89, New Bond Street, 


(Two Doors from Oxford Street) 
AND 


102, Kensington High Street, 
LONDON, W. 


ALSO AT 


45 & 47, CORPORATION ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


THE 
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tion. The actual illiterate voter is not 
included in the figure given above. Apart 
from and over and above the men so ignorant 
as not to even pretend that they can dis- 
tinguish between the names in print of one 
and another of the candidates, or under- 
stand the simple and easy instructions as to 
the filling-up of the paper at the polling 
booth—besides these, there were actually 
twenty thousand persons who believed 
themselves to be personally able to exercise 
their vote at the election, but who were 
unable to perform the simple task correctly. 

It is true that the majority of the errors 
are not precisely those of illiteracy ; they 
are the blunders of sheer stupidity. One of 
the most common is to see two or three 
crosses instead of only a single one put 
against the name of the favoured candidate. 
The ardent enthusiast who was voting 
could not be contented with a single mark ; 
that did not sufficiently express all that 
filled his heart ; he must devise a plan for 
showing that his soul was overflowing with 
ardour for the favourite of his opinions. 
Others are not satisfied with the secret 
ballot ; they are not ashamed of how they 
give their vote, and so they persist in sign- 
ing their autograph after affixing their 
mark. Others see an opportunity for 
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12 months 6s. 6d. telling the candidate of ‘‘ the other colour” 

6 wee tes 8s. 8d. exactly what they think of him, and add 
os dn.) Sa opposite his name on the ballot paper 

a: remarks of the same sort that foolish people 
‘TOO IGNORANT TO write on the margins of circulating library 


VOTE.”’ 


It is a great satisfaction to record that the 
election in South Australia at which women 
voted showed a smaller proportion of illi- 
terate voters and spoiled papers than 
any previous one there had done. The 
insulting reason against Women’s Suffrage 
that women have not brains or education 
enough to use the franchise if they have it, 
is less often heard here now than once 
used to be the case, but any proof of 
the capacity of the sex to give a vote intel- 
ligently is still welcome. It shows that 
if there were an educational test for the 
franchise, as many women would be able to 
meet it as men. But in point of fact there 
is none such here now, and at every elec- 
tion there is elaborate provision made for 
recording the votes of men too ignorant to 
be able to distinguish between the names of 
the candidates on the ballot paper. Besides 
these, there are many men who spoil their 
papers by their blank ignorance and fool- 
ishness, so dense that not all the instruction 
offered to them by candidates and their 
friends can enlighten them sufficiently to 
enable them to vote properly. 

At the last election in Great Britain it is 
found that the number of the ‘“ spoiled 
votes’’ was no fewer than 20,000. When it 
is remembered how very small a modicum 
of intelligence and instruction is needed to 
fill up a ballot paper, and how wide and 
vast and difficult are often the issues that 
the voter is supposed to be giving his 
opinion upon as he performs the simple act 
in question, it is a rather alarming propor- 


novels. ‘Cad,” ‘Get out,’ and ‘We 
don’t want him,” appended to the name of 
Jones, and designed to vex and hurt Jones, 
really are of course fatal, so far as that 
particular paper goes, to the cause of his 
opponent Smith, for whom the excited 
voter intended to cast his vote. In all such 
cases the ballot paper is declared ‘‘spoiled” 
by the returning officer, and is not counted 
to the credit of the candidate for whom the 
voter intended to vote, however plain it is 
what the vote was meant to be. Some few 
voters, indeed, are even more ignorant than 
those who mismark the paper, and go 80 
far as to actually take it away with them. 
The elections in this country being con- 
ducted on a mere majority basis, it follows 
that the numbers changing the representa- 
tion are sometimes very small. In the 
case of Durham, for instance, the majority 
was declared as one—made three on the 
re-count ; in St. George’s in the East it 
was but four; and in a number of other 
constituencies the majority was very small. 
In such cases the result might have been 
reversed had the intentions of all the voters 
been carried out, instead of those of so 
many being baftled by their own stupidity. 
It must be admitted, however, that neither 
party has a monopoly of ignorant and 
unteachable adherents, and that the losses 
are not very different on balance between 
the one and the other side. What is the 
really serious and deplorable feature of the 
case is that the dense ignorance of & 
considerable part of the electorate, 5° 
impenetrable by explanation of the simplest 
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and most elementary facts, must be such 
that the power to give a rational vote must 
be non-existent. For weeks before the 
election, the multitude of canvassers, the 
shower of cards, the verbal instructions of 
practical speakers at public meetings, have 
all been directed to the instruction of the 
voter as to the exact manner in which the 
vote is: to be recorded. Yet, after all, so 
many of those voters have not been able to 
understand! How can they then under- 
stand the foreign policy of a Government, 
the taxation of India, the State ownership 
of land, the bi-metallism question, or the 
difficult problems that surround the second 
or single chamber plan of forming a 
legislative body ? 

All that can be said is that, though they 
may not be able to comprehend the ques- 
tions on which they are nominally the 
judges, they may be able to obtain a fair 
grasp of the broad general distinctions 
of parties, and that, anyhow, the class 
and restricted voting of older times was 
so obviously worse than even the ignorance 
that the present brings to the surface, 
that on balance we are best as we are 
rather than as we were. But this same 
argument works for women. They too know 
better what is needed for their own class than 
the kindest of masters and superior beings 
endeavouring to make benevolent laws for an 
anrepresented classcan discern. And women 
too, if many of them are still uninformed 
on wide questions, will learn by experience 
better than by exclusion. But what is 
really deplorable is the reflection that at 
present the ignorant and unlearned men 
have the fate of all women in their hands ; 
that the man too silly to fill in his ballot 
paper properly is still the political master 
of the university graduate, or the statesman- 
like thinker on public affairs—on the totally 
irrelevant ground of the one being male 
and the other female. The good voting of 
the South Australian women ought to be 
placed to our credit, as the ignorance of so 
many male voters here ought to emphasise 
the injustice of leaving educated and wise 
women unrepresented. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. | 


After a protracted struggle, the Government 
have passed the Rating Bill through the House 
of Commons. Its object is to relieve the agri- 
cultural land of the country from taxation to 
the extent of about two millions annually at the 
expense of the towns. Well, this has been 
much resented by the Liberal party, but, 
though it is most objectionable, so far as it is, in 
Principle, a case of “to the victors the spoils,” it 
does not seem to me to be, in fact, altogether unfair 
that the manufacturing and trading classes, who 
benefit materially so much by the Free Trade 
that is so injurious to the agricultural interest, 
should be asked to contribute to the relief of the 
suffering interest. 


* F< ak 
The fourteenth annual meeting of the Society 
for Promoting the Return of Women as Poor 
Law Guardians was held last week in the offices, 
in the Sanctuary, Westminster, the Bishop of 
Southwell occupying the chair. 


The report 


having been presented and adopted, the follow- 
ing resolution was put and carried: ‘“‘ That this 
meeting urges that all who are interested in the 
election of women as Guardians should seek 
out suitable women in their respective parishes 
as future candidates, and that, if possible, 
politics should be avoided.”’ No one can doubt 
that the work done by women Poor Law 
Guardians during the last few years has been 
of great value to the community, and every 
right-thinking person should wish the Society 
success. The report states that there are 890 
women Guardians in England and Wales, and 
that, out of 648 Unions in the two countries, 
341, or rather more than half, number women 
among their members, while only four counties 
have boards composed entirely of men. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, who died on July 1st, 
is one of those who have so long over-lived their 
fame that the younger generation has long 
thought them dead already when the tidings of 
their removal at last arrive. Seldom has one 
book made such a reputation as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” which was not written till its author 
was near forty years of age. The anti-slavery 
movement was the work of many labourers— 
Garrison, who was nearly murdered for it; 
John Brown, who did die to begin the physical 
force struggle that he saw was needful to 
achieve the end; John Quincy Adams, who 
spoke fourteen whole days on it in Congress as 
the climax of countless efforts on the same floor 
in the same cause; and many more martyrs 
and heroes. But it is no exaggeration to say 
that the effect produced on the world by “ Uncle 
Tom” exceeded anything that any other single 
person accomplished. As Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote, in his celebration ode on Mrs. 
Stowe’s seventieth birthday : 


‘ All through the conflict, up and down, 
Marched Uncle Tom and old John Brown, 
One ghost, one form ideal ; 
And which was mightier of the two 
The wisest sibyl never knew, 
For both alike were real.” 
* * % 

Mrs. Stowe herself would always speak of the 
book as inspired, and declared that she was 
only the medium through which it was given. 
The death of Uncle Tom flashed into her mind 
like a picture unrolled before her, as she sat in 
church. It was by no means her first piece of 
writing, but magazine articles and sketches 
written to supply urgent need of money for her 
family had been all her previous record. It is 
pathetic to hear how overburdened her life had 


been. She had many children and a poor 
husband. ‘I must,’’ she writes, a year 
before “Uncle Tom,” ‘when weary with 


teaching the children, and tending the baby, 
and buying provisions, and darning stock- 
ings, sit down and write a piece for some 
paper.” It is unfortunately thus that many 
women of literary power have had to do their 
work; and greatly must their development 
have suffered in consequence. However, 
“Uncle Tom,” written as a missionary effort, 
brought its author ample pecuniary reward. 
For its publication as a serial she received but 
£60 ; but within three months of its appearance 
in book form her royalties amounted to £2,000, 
and in the long run to very much more. It is 
said that no book except the Bible has been 
produced in so many languages or so many 


editions. 
* 


For the last five or six years Mrs. Stowe has 
been “childish.” I met her sister, her junior by 
ten years, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, when I 
was in America in 1893, and she told me that 
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Mrs. Stowe, who lived beside her at Hartford, 
Con., was as happy and physically well as 
possible, but that she had forgotten her own 
past, and that she loved childish stories, little 
simple songs and hymns of the nursery sort, 
and wanted constant petting and loving like a 
little child—with all this she was as content and 
joyous as a child. It was a not unmerciful 
ending for a life of intense feeling and many 
gricfs. In an early future number I hope to 
give a fuller account of Mrs. Stowe and the 
movement for which she did so much. 

Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, performed 
the opening ceremony at the Somerset Village 
Home for Inebriate Women, Duxhurst, on 
Monday last. A full report is deferred till 
next week, that being the ‘third number in 
the month,” in which our friends *and readers 
who are members of the British Women’s 
Temperance Association expect to find their 
special news each month. 

* x * 

It is good of the Princess of Wales to take 
any opportunity that offers for receiving an 
Honorary University Degree. So long as Royal 
personages continue to “set the note” of 
Society, so long sympathy and appreciation from 
them will be of the greatest value to any new 
movement. It is a good many years ago— 
twelve, I think—since the lovely Princess con- 
sented to be made a Doctor of Music of 
Dublin, and she popularised the appearance 
of a woman in cap and gown by allowing 
herself to be photographed, and, of course, 
looking charming (for that she always does) in 
that guise. Last week she received the same 
degree from the Royal Welsh University, her 
husband as the Chancellor having the pleasant 
task of welcoming her as a graduate. 


This University, like most of the newer ones, 
opens all its degrees to women students ; but it 
goes farther than any other, for it declares 
women eligible to every post in its midst. In 
theory, a woman may become a professor and 
even Chancellor of the new Welsh University. 
It is seated at Aberystwith. 

* we * 


In Canada a new educational advantage is 
about to be opened to women. At the annual 
convocation for the conferring of degrees in the 
faculties of arts, law, and applied science at 
M‘Gill University, Montreal, Sir Donald Smith 
announced that during the present year another 
college building, to be known as the Royal 
Victoria College for the higher education of 
women, would be erected, and the work of con- 
struction is to be commenced at once. This 
building, it was intimated, would provide accom- 
inodation for the ladies attending M‘Gill College. 
Sir Donald Smith is the donor of the Royal Victoria 
College. The Donalda Department at M‘Gill 
University is an endowment of Sir Donald 
Smith to enable women to take the arts course. 
The classes for women under this endowment 
are wholly separate, except those for candidates 
for honours. The examinations are identical 
with those for men, and women have the same 
privileges as to classing, honours, prizes and 
medals as men. Sir Donald Smith is now the 
Canadian High Commissioner. 


It must be noted that women differ amongst 
themselves even about the interests of women. 
Referring to the subject of our ‘front page ”’ 
this week, the Women’s Co-operative Guild, 
holding their annual Congress at Burnley this 
week, have passed a series of resolutions 
favouring the further restriction of women’s 
labour by law. 
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completion indicate an attitude of mind with 
regard to one-half the race which fully accounts 
for the retrogressive character of the enactments 
affecting married women. It was significant 
of how little wives and mothers ‘count’ that a 


An interesting report was presented by Miss 
Harris at the same meeting. It dealt with the 
subject of the conditions of work of women and 
girls in co-operative stores in England. Her 
inquiries were made in 1895, and her statement 
related to that year. The replies she had re- 
ceived affected, as to wages, 1,849 women and 
girls, 35 per cent. of whom were shop assistants, 
81 per cent. dressmakers, 14 per cent. check 
clerks and cashiers, 9 per cent. milliners, 7 per 
cent. tailoresses, and 4 per cent. boot workers. 
The proportion of learners earning no wages at 
all was 18 per cent. among the dressmakers, 
18 per cent. among the milliners, and 3 per cent. 
among the shop assistants. Some 38 per cent. of 
the workers were under and 67 per cent. over 
eighteen years ofage. She found that 8 per cent. 
of those earning wages earned under 5s. a week, 
82 per cent. from 5s. to 10s., 85 per cent. from 
10s. to 15s., 15 per cent. from 15s. to 20s., and 
10 per cent. earned 20s. or upwards. One-third 
of the women returned as over 18 years of age 
earned over 15s., less than one-half earned 
between 10s. and 15s., and more than one-fifth 
earned less than 10s. The average hours of all 
workers was 58} a week, and the average wage of 
women over 18 was 13s. 74d. In regard to 
hours, the returns related to 1,554 women and 
girls. Of these 8 per cent. worked 48 hours, or 
less, per week, 81 per cent. 49 to 53 hours, 
48 per cent. 58 to 57 hours, 11 per cent. 57 to 60 
hours, and 2 per cent. 60 hours or upwards. 
The longest hours worked were 63, the shortest 
40}. 


the code should have been telegraphed to the 
London ‘leading journal’ without a single 
word touching the clauses which relegate 
German wifehood and motherhood to the very 
lowest rank among the nations. Nothing could 


which the inequality of a whole sex has induced 
than this failure to perceive—we would rather 
not say disinclination to perceive—the degrada- 
tion which the Legislature has imposed on the 
women of the nation. Strangely inconsistent 
is it that in a country where the Haussrau is 
the beau ideal of womanhood Parliament should 
treat a woman who accepts a husband aud the 
responsibilities of a household as a person who 
has taken leave of her senses. Possibly German 
women will be forced to the conciusion that the 
law is not so much mistaken after all.”’ 


Writing on the need of practical and scientific 
training for women in gardening, Madame Sophie 
Hartmann, of Munich, says, in a short article 
in the Berlin Frauenbewegung, that, as far as 
she knows, there is only one horticultural school 
in Germany which admits women, and that is 
at Friedenau, near Berlin. A special college 
for women has, however, been opened at Plauen, 
in Vogtland, provided with every appliance for 
the culture of fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 
The whole is under the superintendence of a 
horticultural expert, and lectures are given in 
botany, zoology, chemistry and agriculture. 
The course of study extends over two years, the 
winter months being chiefly devoted to theory, 
the summer to practice. 
bestowed on the packing of fruit and flowers. 
It is interesting to note that the demand for 
trained lady gardeners from this Institution 
already exceeds the supply. 


* * * 


With deep regret and sympathy I have to 
record that in Germany the clauses of the new 
Civil Code, which re-impose on every wife and 
mother in the empire the old Feudal conditions 
of perpetual tutelage and subjection, have 
become law. Frau Lina Morgenstern, Frau 
Cauer, Fradulein Raschke and their colleagues 
in leading the German ‘“‘ Woman’s Movement ”’ 
worked with a will from the moment the Bill 
began to be discussed until the very eve of its 
passing, and they were not without the counte- 
nance and support of some men of all classes, 
both in and out of Parliament. Yet the result 
is failure, absolute and complete. 


* x bd 


Amongst the ladies who took the B.Sc. degree 
at Durham University last week was Kate 
Colborne, of Sunderland, the first girl in 
England who has gone from a Higher Grade 
i 5 : é ’ | Board School straight to the University and 
Miss Emily Hill writes me, “as far as the wife eos : 
and mother is concerned, is, as the German Pecan bet Memrer heey SUCon year a 
tersely puts it, ‘Machtlosigkeit iiber ihr . 
Vermégen, Machtlosigkeit iiber ihre Kinder;’| On June 24th Lady Henry Somerset enter- 
that is, ‘No control over her property, no | tained at breakfast at the Priory, Reigate, the 
control over her children.’ The code itself, | excursion party of lineal descendants of the 
which has been thirty years in inception, | original American Pilgrims who have been 


is by common consent a monumental work of | visiting the homes of their ancestors in 
juridical unification, but the comments on its | England. 


“The net outcome of the new legislation,” 


* * 


remarkably lucid summary of the outlines of | 


be more significant of the habit of thought | 


Special attention is | 


: Juzy 9, i876, 


THE VISIT OF THE 
AMERICAN PILGRIMS To 
GAINSBOROUGH. 


Tue old Dutch-like town of Gainsborough was 
gaily decorated on the morning of the 29th of 
June with flags and bunting to do honour to the 
American Ambassador, who came to lay the 
corner stone of the John Robinson Memorial 
Chapel, and to the “ Pilgrims” from America 
who had come over almost especially to witness 
the ceremony. 

The proceedings of the day commenced at 
one o'clock, when in the market - place the 
Urban District Council presented to His Excel. 
lency a beautifully illuminated address. 

The Ambassador, accompanied by his host, 
Sir Hickman Bacon, Earl Brownlow, and others, 
then proceeded to the Old Hall, where a ban. 
quet was laid in the very room in which John 
Robinson used to preach to the members 
of the first Separatist Church over 8(0 
years ago. Most of the American pilgrims 
were present, and were afterwards shown over 
the interesting i of buildings in which thcir 
forefathers used to worship. A procession was 
then formed, which wended its way through the 
three-cornered market-place to the site of the 
Memorial Chapel. An enormous concourse of 
people had gathered together to witness the 
interesting spectacle. The ceremony com- 
menced with prayer by the Rev. Ir. Berry, of 
Wolverhampton, after which the chaiiman. the 
Rev. J. Morlais Jones, gave a short and inte- 
resting speech. The pastor of the Gainsborough 
Church next presented a beautifully engraved 
silver trowel to His Excellency, who immediately 
proceeded to lay the stone, which bears the 
following inscription :—‘‘To the glory of God. 
This stone, to the memory of John Robinson, 
Pastor and Exile, was laid by the Hon. T. F. 
Bayard, Ambassador in England of the United 
States of America, June 29th, 1896.” After 


| His Excellency had declared the stone well and 


truly laid he gave a most eloquent and stiiring 


' speech, in which he referred to the life of John 


Robinson and the influence he exerted on the 
Pilgrim Fathers, whose teacher and pastor he 


' was. He (the speaker) contrasted forcibly the 


period in which John Robinson lived with 
to-day, quoting Whittier’s well-known words :— 
“We lightly hold 
A right which brave men died to gain. 
The stake, the cord, 
The axe, the sword, 
Grim nurses at its birth of pain.” 

Conscience and reason were the underlying 
moral factors then as now, and from them was 
slowly evolving all social and _ political progress 
at the root of which lay the recognition of 
individual freedom. 
The speaker next referred to Holland, the little 
country which sheltered the refugees and said 
that Congregationalism owed it a debt of grati- 
tude for becoming the resting-place of the 
Pilgrim Fathers who were exiled from the land 
of their birth. 

Several other speeches were given, and the 
ceremony then closed with the Benediction. 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES.: 


By Mrs. E. L. CHamBertain, F.R.H.S. 


Tar long-wished-for rain has come at last, and 
just in the nick of time to save many of the 
crops and vastly improve others. Fruit that | 
dropped without setting, and the hay that had | 
to be cut prematurely, as it seeded before attain- | 
ing full growth, can neither of them be replaced, | 
but peas and beans have filled out, strawberries | 
have swollen satisfactorily, and the blight that | 
was affecting plants, shrubs, and large trees 
alike has been washed almost away. Almost 
I say advisedly, because it does not do to relax 
one’s guard, because plants that are not quite | 
healthy, or a return of dry weather, may bring | 
back the hordes at any time. | 
The season for taking cuttings of bedding. 
lants is now coming on apace, but, shoul 
uly be a wet month (as is more than likely), it | 
will be well to wait a little later to take them, | 
since the young green growths that will be | 
induced will be too soft to root easily. A couple 
of weeks of sun would be desirable to harden | 
the wood a little. } 
The hedges qnd shrubs that border paths 
have grown very much during the last fortnight 
or three weeks, and want judicious cutting back. 
It must be done very carefully, or the result is 
unsightly. To take the shears now and cut on | 
in the slashing style adopted in early spring 
would be to ruin the 7 Lainie of the bushes. 
Severed leaves would hang here and there, of | 
course only to die in a few days, and white | 
bared ends of sprays and branches would be | 
sed everywhere, while many plants would | 
“bleed” after being recklessly cut when its | 
sap is in full flow. A small pair of hand.| 
shears, shaped like large scissors, should be | 
used, or actual scissors when there is not much | 
work of the kind to be done. And every cut 
must be made with intention, just where it is | 
needed, so that only such parts are removed | 
as extend too far over the beds or paths. 
Fruit-trees make quantities of young wood at | 
this period, especially pears and apples grown 
on walls or as espaliers. Each bough seems 
to bristle with long young sprays, sticking out 
all round. This growth is useless, and only 
weakening to the tree and its crop of fruit, but, | 
with the sap in full flow, they must not 
be cut back, as the bleeding would do more 
harm than they themselves. The way to 
manage them is to take them between the | 
thumb and finger about two inches from the 
base and crack them through without actually 
breaking them away. In a few days they will 
wither and die off, and they can then be | 
removed without harm. This irregular break | 
does not cause the stem to bleed as would a cut | 
with a knife or other sharp instrument. I have 
& good deal to say about raspberries and their 
management, so much that I think I must | 
devote the whole of the next article to them, so | 
will not enter on it here. 
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The young growths of the red currant will 
soon need removing, in the way I have described, 
so as to admit more sunlight to the fruit; but 


black currants similarly. They fruit on their 
young wood, that is they will bear next year on 
wood of this season’s growth. 

Weeds will be a great nuisance in the latter 
summer, I foresee, as the seed ripened early in 
the unusual heat, and would have sown itself 
(when not prevented) just in time to reap the 
benefit of the rain, so gardeners must be on the 
watch with the hoe. 

Lawns want a good deal of attention, as much 
rolling and brushing as mowing, but where grass 
is thin and spare rolling must be administered 
chiefly. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


spondence column I shall be giad to enter into com- 
munication with anyone who can give me details of 
temperance work on the Continent, especially on the 
North Coast seaports, either privately or through these 
columns. At present I am most anxious to know of 
temperance organisation at Rouen, France, either 
affiliated with the B.W.'.A. or the World’s W.C.T.U., 
or on independent lines."—We understand there is no 
such thing as a French temperance organisation. As to 
Germany, Countess Schimmelmann stated at the 
Queen’s Hall meeting of the B.W.T.A. that temperance 
work was unknown in the Empire. If any friend can 
give a better report we shall be pleased to hear from 


her. 

““I was very interested in reading 
in your paper some verses called ‘God in Natuce.’ Will 
it be troubling you too much to ask their author, and 
also if there is not another verse ending— 

‘Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God’? ” 
When I know and am at liberty to put the name of an 
author I always do so. I regret I cannot answer you in 
this case. Do any of our readers know who wrote the 
lines? 

C. M. writes: -‘‘I should be so much obliged if you could 
tell me of any place where four little children might go 
while their mother (a poor woman) is in a convalescent 
home; also, under the new law, can a woman leave her 
husband who is absolutely cruel to her, in fact refuses 
to keep her, and make him support the children and 
herself, and at the same time keep away from her ? "— 
I cannot answer the first question, I am sorry to say. 
With regard to the second, cere | “refusing to keep” 
her would doubtfully be considered cruelty, but if he is 
or ever has been violent, she can safely leave him (for 
this, unfortunately, the law demands as a first step), and 
summon him under the new Married Women’s Act for 
an order for separate maintenance. If there are 
children, however, the man can be prosecuted while his 
wife is still with him for refusing to supply their needs, 
under the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Send three halfpence for a copy of the “ Woman’s 
S1GNaL” containing the new Act, and you will readily 
understand it yourself. 

C. A. Ross.—“ Plagiarism,” my dear, is only copying some- 
body else’s special and particular style or peculiarly 
appropriate words. It is not using the phrases that are 
common poorer, or the everyday ideas that naturally 
occur to all minds. To use a feminine illustration, we 
all wear hats, and you do not plagiarise by doing that; 
but if you make a hat just like one you admire, and 
that is rather uncommon, then you do plagiarise. Do 
you understand? Of course, ‘“‘as cold as a sores i 
(why did you pick out that ghastly illustration ?) is an 
everyday simile; it is as much common property as the 
air we all breathe in common. But “ chaste as Diana’s 
kiss” is the lawful property of the poet’s mind that 
thought of the comparison first, for it is not obvious at 
once to us all, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, bs 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


- 12, Bishopagate Street Without, London, E.G. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 

‘elephone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprizrors. 


r.0.G.T. ‘4 Home from Home." I.0.R. 
TEMPERANOE FAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL, 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 
(Close to Waterloo Station, South Western Rail ) 
VISITORS TO LONDOR will find the above very conve: 


being within five minutes’ walk of . . Bus, 
Boat, for all Leary of the Metropolis. le Beds, 1s. 64. ; 
Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices. 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


Llfracombe. 


“GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


RPARHRIE SS. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Appl closi ig ge Reig Secre 
losin . 8 
pply (en ans i. ta pe» lady tary, 


_COCKBURN 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
GLASGOW. ( 


Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pleasure. 
Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 6s. 100 Rooms. Electric 
Light. Passenger Elevator. Turkish Baths. 

Aute Address: 141 BATH STREET. 

Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


COCKBURN 


LONDON. 

Strictly private and select locality, overlooking gardens, 
facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Luncheons, 
London.” Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 5s. 6d. 

Note Ad tress: 9410 End»leigh Gardens, N.W. ( te 
Euston). Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprietress. 
FOLKESTONE, Best Part.— Good Private 

Temperance BOARDING HOUSE, conducted on 
Christian principles. Home comforts. Good diet, 42s. to 


62s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 


Claremont Road. 

[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 

they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 

weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 

M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


THE 


APARTMENTS, &c. 
BLACKHEATH.—Modern House to let, 16 
rooms. Furnished house; moderate rent.—52 Van- 
brugh Park, 8.E. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


GH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs, MaRLes-THomas. 


H! 


GLENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BASINGSTOKE.—MI8S ALLNUTT, L.C.P. Fine, 
bracing air. Comfortable home. Tennis Great succes- 
in exams. Highly recommended by parents of pupils. 
One hour from London. ‘Terms moderate. Prospectus, 
with testimonials and view school. for 
Governess-Student. 


of Vacancy 
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HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 


By Lucrs Heaton ARMSTRONG. 


Author of ‘Good Form,” ‘‘ Modern Etiquette,” 


“6 Letters to a Bride,” etc. 
ON SECLUSION FROM SOCIETY. 


During the years that I have conducted a 
correspondence column on the subject of 


etiquette in a sonar pal ga it is surprising 
ion of the 


how large a proporti: questions have 
related to the subject of seclusion from society 
during the different periods of mourning. The 
majority of the correspondents seem only too 
eager to throw aside the garb and habits of woe, 
: mix with the giddy throng, but on the other 
hand there are others who persist in denyi 
themselves any innocent recreation for long 
after the necessary period of seclusion has 
po A happy medium may be observed 
tween the Pape ladies who want to go out 
hunting directly after their mother is dead, and 
those who fancy it is wrong even to pay a 
friendly call within a year of some bereavement. 
A widow is not expected to go into society 
for quite a year, neither should she go to 
dances for a year and nine months (the 
riod during which crape is worn). She 
is not supposed to send out cards for any 
entertainments for a year, neither does she 
accept any invitations. She is not expected to 
visit pais gears during the first year, but 
she could go and see any relations or intimate 
friends if she desired to do so, more particularly 
those friends of her late husband’s who had 
been specially kind to her during her trouble. 
No one should be offended with her if she does 
not feel equal to calling very soon, and they 
should show her all possible kindness and con- 
sideration when she comes to them. A widow 
should take care that this sad year of retirement 
does not give her a morbid distaste to society 
for the rest of her life. She must endeavour to 
take her proper place in the world, more 


especially if she has children, for whom an 
ort must be made. 


Duties to the living must 

not be forgotten in favour of duties to the 
memory of the dead; and a woman should not 
ruin the prospects of her daughters for the 
sake of her personal sorrow. 

That this happens sometimes is evidenced to 
me by the many letters I have received from girl 
correspondents asking for advice as to their 

. behaviour in society, and giving the following 
reason for the need of it:—‘‘ After my father 
died, my mother would see no company. She 
would never invite anyone to the house, and 
she said she had no heart to go out to parties; 
the consequence is that I and my sisters feel 
quite shy and unused to society, and going out 
has become almost painful to us, because we 
feel so much in doubt as to what we ought to 

0.”’ 

Now there is no doubt that it is a very 

painful thing for a woman who has been accus- 
tomed to going out into society with her husband, 
to have to go outalone. She may be happy in 
+he room where everyone is pleased to see her, 
and people come up to greet her from all sides, 
she is happy in the crowd, and pleased to see 
all that is going on; but the going and coming 
are very sad to her; she misses the one whose 
business it was to look after her before every- 
body, she feels as if she was nobody’s care 
when she has no one to see her into her carriage, 
or to talk over everything with on the 
way home. But all this should be con- 
quered when its indulgence makes a_per- 
gon unfit for society, and more especially 
when there are young people who must suffer 
in consequence. A mother must not neglect to 
give her daughters the advantages of their 
social position and all the little innocent 
pleasures which are the prerogative of their 
youth. It is very difficult to make the effort to 
re-enter society after a heavy bereavement, but 
it is necessary to make the struggle, and the 
longer the seclusion lasts the more difficult is it 
to break it. Perhaps those people are the 
happiest whose daily work renders it impossible 
for them to be too long away from the world— 
the workaday world in which we all have to 
play our part, and where there are many people 
going about suffering from those far worse 
sorrows for which mourning cannot be worn. 
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The periods of seclusion from society for other 
mourners are very slight. A daughter keeps 
herself away from general society for two 
months after the loss of a parent, but she does 
not go to dances for six months. The same 
rules apply to a mother losing a child. 

The period of seclusion after the loss of brother 
or sister is six weeks, after the loss of a grand 
parent one month, and the same for an uncle or 
aunt. 

Cards to “ return thanks for kind inquiries ” 
should be sent out soon after the funeral to all 
those friends who have called and left cards 
of inquiry during the illness. One of the 
relations usually sees to this for the mourner. 

When cards of “‘ return thanks” have been 
received, friends may call at the house, and pay 
that most difficult of all social functions—a visit 
of condolence. It used once to be the fashion to 
wear mourning on these occasions, but this is 
now out of date. The same rule applies to 
visits of condolence as to letters of Sind lence— 
it is wiser not to make them too long. It is, 

rhaps, better to talk to the mourner about 

erself and her trouble, and to encourage her to 
talk, than to say too much about the outside 
world. Yet one must be careful that the 
condolence does not make her more sad;' 
some people are ghouls about emotion, and 
seem to like to touch, one after another, the 
chords by which suffering may be raised. This 
is more the case with people whose emotions 
are not easily aroused, otherwise they would not 
be so anxious to touch the springs of grief, when 
it were far more merciful to let them sleep. 
But there are kindly souls whose visit of con- 
dolence is a benison, people who lift the mourner 
out of the sad self-absorption of grief, and make 
them feel that there is a world to come back to, 
when they are fit for it, and that perhaps happi- 
ness may come to them from some unexpected 
quarter, and that life is better worth living 
hie there are so many kind people in the 
world. 


shot with a kind of bloom, and trimmed with 
revers of green velvet and lace epaulettes, which 
is three and a-half guineas now instead of seven 
guineas. In pale blue there is one all silk with 
a lace collar, reduced to 44 from 63 guineas ; and 
one in silk and crepon mixed only two guineas, 
Cotton morning gowns are being sold at less 
than half price, pink or heliotrope linen oneg 
with wide white frills, at 188. 9d., being par. 
ticularly good value. 

In the mantle department there is an asto- 
nishing full size blue ri coat with silk reverg 
to be obtained for 5s. 6d. A handsome opera 
mantle of white silk trimmed with chiffon, of 
ample size and depth, is 31s. 6d. Very well 
made blouses in muslin and delaine can be had 
for about half a sovereign, and there are others 
very elaborately made, some, in silk, lace, and 
embroideries, being models that were prepared 
for the Grand Prix, which is the highest occa. 
sion of Parisian smartness. These are all much 
reduced from their original prices, but still come 
to from £2 to £3 each. 

Amongst the other special features of the 
sale may be mentioned cyclists’ boat-shaped hats 
in all colours, trimmed with a large velvet bow, 
at 4s. 11d., and chine ribbon, 54 inches wide, at 
1s. 84d., which was 8s. 6d. Whatever it may 
be, however, that you happen to require you are 
quite sure to find it at Peter Robinson’s, and 
you will also find it very much reduced in price 
just at present. 


WHEN CHEEKS 


ROSY. 


By nourishing the body, the cheeks become 
rosy and plump, whilst the strength and nervous 
energy thus gained is the natural outcome of 
increased vitality. 

Health and happiness are to a great extent 
matters of digestion and nutriment. It is only 
by the proper assimilation of food that the waste 
of tissue daily taking place can be stopped. 

It cannot be done with medicine. 

It can, however, be done with a perfect food 
beverage, such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
possesses exceptional vitalising properties. It 
will save your digestion part of its work, and is 
far more nourishing and sustenant than tea or 
the ordinary cocoa, while it possesses a tonic 
and recuperative fare possessed by either. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is pleasant and pala- 
table, and embodying as it does the numerous 
principles contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, and 
Cocoa, it imparts nourishment and builds up 
strength. As a Summer Food Beverage it is 
invaluable. 

Mrs. King, Linden Cottage, Wimbledon Hill, 
Surrey, writes:—‘“‘I_ thi Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa a delicious drink, and it quite fulfils all 
said about it.” 

Mrs. Budden, Bradwardine, Bournemouth, 
writes:—I like Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
shall certainly use it in future.” 

Nurse Tillotson, Alexandra Hotel, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, writes :—‘‘ I shall have much 
pleasure in recommending Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa. I like it very much.” 2 

Miss S. Percival, Post Office, Burgh, writes : 
—“T do not think any cocoa can equal Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa.” 

All the leading medical journals recommend 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and Dr. G. H. Haslam 
writes :—‘‘It gives me great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the value of Vi-Cocoa, a mixture of 
Malt, Hops, Kola, and Caracas Cocoa Extract. 
I consider it the very best preparation of the 
kind in the market, and, as a nourishing 
for children and adults, the finest that has ever 
been brought before the public. As a gene 
beverage it excels all previous preparations. 
No house should be without it.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoais made up in 6d. packets, 
and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. It can be obtained 
from all chemists, grocers, and stores, or from 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. . sah 

As an unparalleled test of merit, a day 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be oe 
free on application to any address, if w ‘Dl 
writing (a post-card will do) the reader W 
name the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


BECOME 


SALE AT MESSRS. PETER 
ROBINSON’S. 


Messrs. Peter Rosinson’s immense establish- 
ment at Oxford Circus contains every kind of 
goods that a lady can possibly require, and 
during the sale, which lasts throughout this 
month, very substantial reductions are made in 
every department. 
Perhaps the special feature of this year is the 
extraordinary cheapness of the silks. There 
are actually some very nice-looking silken 
materials, not (obviously) pure silk, but cer- 
tainly looking so, at the absurd price of 1s. the 
yard! One that would make a good blouse has 
a broad black stripe, and a somewhat narrower 
stripe of a rather bright plaid. Another is 
chiefly green, with a little heliotrope in the 
design, and yet another is white with a 
large heliotrope spot. There are several 
other patterns, and at 1s. 6d. there is a 
yet larger selection of pretty soft silken 
materials. This is the price too of the 
wide white Japanese silk. Paisley-patterned 
silks, so fashionable and useful for iateen, are 
reduced to 1s. 9d. Some very effective fancy 
Beulah thin but not quite transparent, are 
1s. 3d. 

In the more expensive all-silk goods there is 
a very beautiful white ribbed silk, fit for a 
wedding dress, at 4s. 11d., reduced from 6s. 11d. 
At 7s. 11d. there is a very large choice of most 
beautiful silks, including some that were origi- 
nally in the Lyons Exhibition, and were priced 
at first at over 30s. to £2 the yard. Amongst 
the silks at this price there are some gold 
brocades. One very beautiful one has golden 
sprays of flowers scattered over a pale blue- 
grey ground, and another has golden ferns upon 
a somewhat darker blue surface. The silk and 
wool materials mixed, that have been from 6s. 
to 7s. the yard during the early part of the 
season, are now reduced to half-a-crown. 
; All the made up goods are lowered in price 
in like manner, and perhaps even in larger 
proportion. There are many tea gowns which 
are excellent value; some in thin material, and 
chiefly yellow in colour, are as low as 26s. and 
29s. There is one in a very pretty yellow silk, 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invi on the subjects here 


written upon. 


ACADEMY PICTURES. 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I must venture to enter a 
strong protest against the arguments advanced 
under the above heading by your correspondent 
in the S1cnaL of 25th June, as if they were 
universally held there would be no art left, 
except, perhaps, in an emaciated form. Surely 
it is possible, and especially for young women 
whose minds are presumably innocent, to con- 
sider the higher branches of art from an artistic 
standpoint (in the spirit and not the letter of 
human vision, say), and not from one of mere 
materialism ? We are told that to the pure all 
things are pure, 80 why should art be held up 
as an exception to this? Then, again, art does 
not begin and end with paintings or music only, 
but is found in sculpture, plays and books also, 
and I entirely fail to see how many figure 
subjects could be portrayed on canvas, ex- 
cept in the nude; imagine Venus, Ariadne, 
and other heroines of mythology—as_ well 
as allegorical or mere fancy studies—being 
painted fully arrayed in flowing garments 
from head to foot, entirely concealing the 
beauty of the human form! Why should 
artists be subjected to even a tentative attempt 
(as suggested in the letter) to restrict their 

ius within the narrow bounds of -ultra- 
conventionality as regards one particular class 
of paintings? The next innovations required 
after that would be for sculptors to carve their 
statues, classical and mythological, in entire 
suits of raiment ; for ee to construct 
their works on purely domestic, if not Philistine, 
rinciples; and authors to write ordinary 

ks, not for men and women to read, but for 
the perusal of Mr. Gilbert’s ‘“‘ young person.” 
One had hoped in these, generally, advanced 
and progressive days that the end of the 
century had brought with it a more liberal- 
minded spirit of the age—on all subjects— 
which would see harm only where it actually 
existed, and was prepared to encourage the 
expansion of art instead of trying to restrict, 
and, in one branch at least, extinguish it.— 
Believe me, yours faithfully, 


F. J. Carter. 


Mapam,—May I be allowed to say a few 
words with regard to a letter on Academy 
Pictures in your issue of June 25th ? 

In every exhibition of pictures there are many 

pictures which are unpleasing to our individual 
tastes for various reasons, the only remedy is to 
pass them by; any attempt to include pictures 
which are artistically meritorious on the ground 
that they might suggest impure thoughts is 
surely unpractical. 
_ I think it is a mistake to assume that there 
is anything in the artistic representation of a 
beautiful nude figure that should make 
either men or women feel abashed or suggest 
impure thoughts. The subject is such a wide 
one that it is impossible to attempt to enter 
upon it now, and I will only suggest how much 
poorer the world would be were all nude pictures 
and statues removed from it or veiled. 

Let us bring before our minds the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, the Venus of Melos, Giorgione’s 
Dresden Venus and Mr. Watts’ Daphne, to 
quote instances from various ages, and I think 
we shall feel it is not the nude subject but the 
treatment of it which offends our taste, as many 
ene of the modern French school un- 

oubtedly do. But our objection to these taste- 
less and soulless works should be founded on 
artistic reasons and not on the grounds men- 
tioned by your correspondent. 

_ Toconfuse the beauty of Nature with impurity 
8 an error of thought which is peculiarly 
injurious in the present age, when all our vigour 
of healthy thought is needed in battle with the 
Insidious vices which sap society, and are en- 
couraged by the prudery which mistakes igno- 
France and concealment for purity.—Yours truly, 
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Mapam,—The letter in last week's SicNnat, 
referring to the Royal Academy, reminded me 
of what Nathaniel Hawthorne in ‘‘ Transforma- 
tion” says of nude figures, and, if it should lead 
to adiscussion on the subject in your paper, the 
quotation may be helpful. The words are put 
in the mouth of a distinguished artigt :— 
‘Every young sculptor seems to think that he 
must give the world some specimen of indecorous 
womanhood, and call it Eve, Venvse, a nymph, 
or other name that may apologise 1.1 the lack 
of decent clothing. Nowadays people are as 
good as born in their clothes, sat there is 
practically not a nude human being in existence. 
An artist, therefore, as you must candidly 
confess, cannot sculpture nudity with a pure 
heart, if only because he is compelled to steal 
guilty glimpses at hired models. The marble 
inevitably loses its chastity under such circum- 
stances. An old Greek sculptor, no doubt, found 
his models in the open sunshine, and among 
pure and princely maidens, and thus the nude 
statues of antiquity are as modest as violets, and 
sufficiently draped in their own beauty. Butas 
for nudities of to-day I really do not understand 
what they have to say to this generation, and 
would be glad to see as many heaps of quicklime 
in their stead.” 

I daresay some, who feel an _ instinctive 
repulsion at the sight of representations of 
nudity per se, and yet fear that such a feeling 
may spring from a lack of artistic training, may 
take courage when one of acknowledged artistic 
perception can speak as plainly as this. I feel 
particularly sorry that the most objectionable 
of all the nude figures this year should be the 
work of a woman.—I am, yours truly, 

E. A. VINE. 

Eversley, Hartley Road, Exmouth. 

June 28th. 

P.S.—Many thanks for your reply to my letter 
some weeks ago on cake recipes. I am sorry 
I could not have another try at the coffee cake, 
but I was away from home at the time and 
since then the paper has been lost. I am very 
glad of your cookery column, I rather grudge 
giving much thought to cooking; but as so much 
depends on healthy, tasteful, well cooked food 
I am thankful to be able to avail myself of 
someone else’s thoughts on the subject. 


Mapam,—I have always been interested in the 
Woman’s SIGNAL, because it is distinct from 
every other woman’s paper in so far as being 
broad, intellectual, and progressive in tone; it 
was therefore with surprise and regret I read in 
your present issue the letter on ‘‘ Academy 
Pictures,” by an indignant mother, whose 
feelings are outraged by the pictures of the nude 
in the Royal Academy, and who is in great 
haste to hurry out of sight of these painted 
snares lest they corrupt the minds of the 
“innocent brothers and sisters, and _ their 
jiancés.”” So much the worse for the innocents 
if they may not gaze on a picture of a beautiful 
woman unclothed for fear of sin. Marie Bash- 
kirtseff says, when a study of the nude shocks 
us, it is because of bad art, great art never 
shocks, for in the recognition of beauty and 
genius there is no room for shame. I am sure 
with a healthy-minded, intelligent being this is 
so; it is the simpering blush of the silly Miss, 
the jest of the coarse and vulgar, at which we 
blush and are ashamed. I have in my mind’s 
eye a great picture of the late EK. Long, ‘ Zeuxis 
in search of Beauty,” also ‘Syrinx,” by A. 
Hacker, A.R.A., and they always make me feel 
religious, and grateful, and very humble. I 
want to clasp the feet of the beautiful creature 
in very reverence, and to wonder at the Creator 
and His servant the artist. To return to Long’s 
picture, just mark the light of divine enthusiasm 
that shines in the eyes of the great master Zeuxis, 
as he paints his ideal, the refined and spiritual 
beauty of his whole countenance, without a 
trace of sensuality, and there you have the 
perfect, the ideal artist; and until we have 
caught something of his spirit and meaning, 
until we can see with his eyes, we are not fit 
to look on such works, and it is against us the 
doors of the Academy should be closed. 

epece ay, L. Rocers. 

[Why will correspondents so often remark 
that they are “ surprised”’ and feel “regret” 
to see views expressed in these ‘* Open Columns,” 


when the statement is made in the very title: 
that all views, properly expressed, are admit 

to this part of the paper, and that the Editor 
finds space alike for those she agrees with and 
does not agree with? ‘These columns of the 
SIGNAL are an “open” discussion ground, and 
nobody should read them who feels either 
“ surprise ” or “ regret’ at free discussion. | 


SCHOOL TEACHER IN 
DANGER. 


A Sunpay school teacher, Miss Octavia Bacon, 
of Lincoln House, Wykeham Street, Strood, has 
(says the Chatham News) been in serious peril. 

Questioned in regard to it, Miss Bacon said 


she was a teacher in St. Nicholas Church 
Sunday School, and would be twenty on 2nd 
November next. ‘ Until some three months 
ago, I had hardly known for five years,” she 
said, ‘‘ what it was to be well. I suffered very 
badly. I was positively afraid to eat any food 
at night-time, because I could not get any rest. 
I used to sit up half the night, and walk about 
the room in awful pain. I could scarcely get 
my breath, and felt that I should choke.” 

‘““My other daughter,” interpolated her 
mother, ‘‘ went into a decline just the same, 
and died.” 

Miss Bacon added—“ I was very low-spirited 
and melancholy. I couldn’t bear ey to 
speak to me. I used to sit and cry day. I 
had no appetite whatever. I wished I could 
die. I was attended by quite half-a-dozen 
doctors and at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in 
London. All the doctors told me that I was 
consumptive. Nothing that I took effected any 
change until uy 

“‘ Until what ?’’ queried the reporter. 

“ Until I tried Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People,” replicd Miss Bacon. 

‘* What induced you to try them, after every- 
thing else had failed?” 

‘Well, sir, three months ago my father 
suggested that I should try them. One of the 
workmen at Messrs. Tingey’s cement works on 
the Medway told him of the great benefit his 
daughter had derived from them. I went and 
bought a box at once. Believe me, sir, I felt 
great relief before the first box was gone. 
Since I began to take them I have not suffered 
at all from indigestion or otherwise. My friends 
remark upon the change in my appearance, and 
say how fat and well I am looking. My appetite 
has returned, and I eat well, sleep regularly, 
and can attend to my duties as a teacher.” 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills cure not only cases 
like the above, but all the many disorders 
which arise from an impoverished state of 
the blood and nerves, such as anemia, 
pale and sallow complexion, general muscular 
weakness, loss of appetite, shortness of 
breath, pains in the back, nervous headache, 
early decay, all forms of female weakness, 
hysteria, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, sciatica, 
palpitations, low vitality, and wasting strength 
from any cause. These pills are genuine only 
with the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, and are sold by chemists and by 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, E.C., at 2s. 9d. a box, or six 
for 13s. 9d. They are unrivalled as a tonic and 
strengthening medicine for both sexes. 


UntiL every good man is brave we must 
expect to find many good women timid; too 
timid even to believe in the correctness of their 
own best promptings, when these would place 
them in a minority.—George Eliot. ; 
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Our Open Columns. 
(Continued from page 29.) 
MARRIAGE bale DECEASED WIFE'S 


To the Editor of the Woman’s S1GNnaL. 

Mapam,—I see that you are allowing discus- 
sion upon marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
May r you a few extracts from a work upon 
the subject by Princess Gortchakoff Ouvaroff, 
the authoress of Juifs et Chrétiens (Jews and 
Christians), Femme et Divorce (Woman and 
Divorce) and several other tracts on religious 
and other social subjects ? 

I translate from the French: “There is in 
our days a movement among the English peu’ 
to repeal in their Parliament an ancient law of 
their country that forbids a widower to marry 
the sister of his dead wife, and yet that law is 


descehdency—the integrity of succession. 


of a man m 


madam, most faithfully yours, 
Spezzia, May 80th. Maria CORNIANI. 


based upon the most serious moral conside- 
ration, the upholding of family union and sisterly J ELLY MAKING. 
affection. at would become of the sweetest To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


and most holy human ties if a man can rmit 
himself to cast upon the sister of his wife any 
other eye but that of the purest fraternal 
friendship ? How every familiar intercourse 
would become impossible, what disturbing ele- 
ments to domestic peace and the sacred confi- 
dence of home! What jealousies would awake, 
what criminal temptations might not arise! 
What danger for ihe husband in that every- 
day intimacy, and what moral isolation for the 

ife, deprived of the comfort and consolation 
of the Neaseat female friendship! For, if a 
woman can once think of her sister as a possible 
rwal in her husband’s 
regard, what sisterly 
confidence and affec- 
tion can survive? One 
speaks of the advan- 
tage to the children, 
but itis clear that they 
would be the first to 
suffer; cherished by an 
affectionate awnt, they 
would lose at once their 
place in the heart of a 
step-mother who has 
her own children and 
naturally prefersthem. - 
The Gr Church, for 
those very reasons, has 
forbidden such unions 
by her Canons. 

‘“‘ The English people 
take their reasons from 
the Bible, Deut. xxv. 5, 
and the history of 
Ruth, but any careful 


Mapam,—The receipt for fruit jelly given 
few weeks seemed to me unnecessari 


to fail :— 


a pint of juice.” 


not boil 
—I am, 


in, or it will become a treac. 


adam, yours, &c., EXPERIENCE. 


AVS, LIRISHK 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.” 

Yeast. Always ask for “D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use It, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DIS TILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


i3)) HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. 


SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. 
& 


DIGESTION. 
DIGESTION. 


Bread 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


REG . ro 33 
c Cen a oe 


Ne 
J 5 
6d. and 1s. Samples of _ Bread Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says S 
and Biscuits on receipt of “ Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave | 
J Stamps. c almost lived on it since I found it out.” 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 
The Public are cautioned against accepting from Bakers spurious imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 
with such pa peeeenenee success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS” is not satisfactory 
please write, sending sample{(the cost of which will be defrayed), to : 


Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
Bak di h 
Al BEWARE ! akers recommending another bread in piece of BEWARE ’ 


‘HOVIS” do so for their own pro 


Pe 
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reader of the Holy Book will see that the law 
in question was only made in favour of the 
woman's unprotected widowhood, and for keep- 
ing a deceased brother’s namealive. So that the 
TER. widow found in her husband's brother a protector 
in her loneliness, and repaid his protection by 
ensuring the unbroken continuation of the male 


‘‘ It is nowhere in the whole Bible said that the 
man shall take his wife’s sister after her death. 
We have indeed, in the life of Jacob, the case 
ing two sisters, and without so 
much as waiting for the death of either, but 
that patriarch was remarkable neither for 
upright dealing nor for domestic happiness, and 
though his story may point out a moral, it 
certainly cannot afford an example.”—I am, 


complicated, the following plan was never known 


‘“* Pick, cover and stew the fruit, in the case 
of Siberian crabs, cut them and just cover with 
water, when soft strain through a hair sieve or 
muslin. -Boil the juice ten minutes without 
sugar, and twenty minutes with sugar, 1 lb. to 
Never mind if it does not set 
at once, it is quite safe to set before ae and do 

y 


syrup. 
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THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Tue Girls’ Friendly Society anniversary 
meetings held recently in London acquired 
Fs interest from the renewed assurance of 
e Queen’s interest and approval, contained in 
a letter graciously giving permission for a 
history of the 21 bigs of the Society s work 
now being written by one of its oldest workers, 
Miss Agnes Money, to be dedicated to her. The 
announcement of this continued patronage was 
made at the large and influential annual 
meeting of the Society, held on Friday at the 
Examination Hall of the College of Physicians, 
and presided over by the Rev. J. E. C. elldon, 
h master of Harrow, and was contained in 
a letter to the Hon. Mrs. Mac , of York, 
It evoked the warmest feeling of loyalty and 
satisfaction. It is not, indeed, surprising that 
a Queen who has always been so ready to 
route the best interests of her subjects should 
patron of a society which binds together 
women of all classes for mutual help and the 
upholding a high standard of life. The number 
of members is now 147,770, of candidates 
44,938, while 16,523 associates are working with 
and among them, and 15,200 hon. associates 
help with money, influence and sympathy. 
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Jupce’s DAUGHTER AND Farmer. — In the 
South of England (writes the London corre- 
spondent of the Liverpool Courier) there lives a 
judge who has a daughter. She has recently 
taken to farming, and being a fearless girl she 
wears top boots and a smock. The judge’s 
daughter goes thoroughly into the whole busi- 
ness, and her latest exploit was to go to the 
country town with pigs to see that they brought 
the proper price. This has been too much for 
the native peasantry, who express their feelings 
in plain language for miles round. 


Ir is out of the enlargement, and diversifica- 
tion, and multiplication of both the duties of 
society and the work of the individual, that the 
call and necessity for the new career for women 
has come. Itis not simply woman’s right to 
take up civic responsibility, it is her duty. 

Samuel Bowles. 
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AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD. 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 


‘¢ After a heavy recital and the severe mental 
strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 
give such relief as ‘ KAPUTINE;;’ it is the Queen 


of remedies.” 


a 


PRECAUTION. — Avoid impure water from 
wells and cisterns, the fertile sources of zymotic 
diseases. The safest and best drinking water for 
table, bedroom, and tea-making is the “ ALPHA 
BRAND” MALVERN SPRING WATER, 
bottled at the famous springs. Six dozen stoppered 
wine quarts sent carriage asst —W. & 
BURROW, The Springs, Malvern. N .B.—Be 
careful to order the ‘ Alpha Brand.” 


———————————oeoooeee SS” 
NEW HARRISON 


SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


TTER 


Stockings ribbed or plain, 
GLOVES and gees 


T 
8 GOLD MEDALS, for ther HARRISON’ c 
HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTP. 


Works: 48, Upper Brook St., Manchester. 


BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT 


| ee 
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GARROULD'S (77 33.2%2:.. w) 


GREAT SUNMM EE SAtZI.=E 


NOW PROCEEDING. 
Acknowledged to be one of the most important in the West End of London. 


V7 GREAT SALE OF SILKS. GREAT SALE OF COSTUMES. GREAT SALE OF MILLINERY. 


Yo Thousands of Yards of Blouse Silk at 1s. 43d. yd. Thousands of Yards of Evening Silks at 1s. 94d. yd. 
White Drill and Grass Lawn Costumes reduced to 128, 9d. complete. 


Boating Serge Costumes, complete, 133. 94. New Alpaca Skirts to wear with Blouse, all Coloure, 12s. 9d. each. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
E. & R. GARROULD, {i0, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, Edgware Road, 


HYDE PARK, W. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GARROULD, LONDON.” 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


UMMER 
SALE 


THIS DAY AND DAILY. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Cireulars Post-free. 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltp., 


OXFORD ST. and REGENT s7. 


—_— 


» Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


Cc R. HALLETT, 
LADIES’ TAILOR. 


| 
| Mrs. C. R. HALLETT, 
| COURT AND GENSRAL DRESSMAKER. 


Fit Guaranteed from Pattern Bodice or Coat. 


| 68, SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
London, W. 


Misses COCHRANE, 
Dress and filantle filakers, 


23, ARCHIBALD PLACE, 
EDINBURGH. 


|| A Blinding Headache Cured in Ten Minutes by 
| “KAPUTINE.” 


Used and recommended by the f professional men : 

| { Dr. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S, (Edin.), F.C S., Brixton; Dr. FORSHAW, 
|| LL.D., Ikley College; A. GARDINER, Esq., Scholastic Editor ; 
| | The EDITOR of The Family Doctor, Health, &c., &c. It cures 
| [| Influenza and Neuralgia as well as Headache. Nothing is so 
| [| speedy and effective as KAPUTINE—it never fails. If you suffer 
| enclose to us a stamped envelope bearing your name and address 
\ and you will get a free sample, also name of nearest Agent. 


°° KRAPUTING, LTD,. HUDDERSFIBLD. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read... No book is written which goes so 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from DR. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


7 ; “ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 
Fur DIZZINESS, 


¥o BILIDUSNESS, ‘ j Price 2/6, By 
pe Bone ean Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


| For above work, and for Leal interview, apply first by 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. 


KEATINGS 
PO 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 
Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for we 2 
“Little Liver Pills"; CARTER’'S Is the important word, and should be observed on : 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be genuine. | 

Do not take any nameless “Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure 


they are CARTER'S. 


te a ee Pa he :* 
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Far superior to tea or | 


6 
4, & coffee for nourishing and 
| strength - imparting proper- 
{ 4 | ties, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
C 0c 0 a —whenever wholesome re- 


freshment %s mnecessary— 
may be safely and bene- 

“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | jicially resorted to. 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


eS CON 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION (Incorporated), 


OFFICIAL BADGES, PINS, PENDANTS, 
NHW MONOGRAM PINS in Gold and Silver. 


| } Enamelled Badge. ' 
oS 
Ww 
“ Gold Pin, 
Gold Monogram Safety Pin Brooch, 9-ct., T A 
9-ct., 6/6 nett. Silver, 3/- for fixing ADMIRABLY Metal Pin 
White Ribbon ADAPTED Bibver beeted, Liz May peataske for 
10/8 per doz. nett. Price 8d.,or 6/- 
Bow, FOR per doz. nett. fixing the 
5/- PRESENTS. White Ribbon. 
Silver, 2/6 nett. 
Metal, 6d. 
Enamelled “ Y" Badge, 
L/- each, or 10/8 doz. nett. 


Brooch, 1/-, or 10/8 per dozen. 


Entire List of Publications, with Prices, will be found in the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
All Orders should be addressed to SECRETARY, LITERATURE DEPT., N.B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria 8t., Westminster, 8.W., or the Agent, Mr. H. R. ALLENSON,30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


- THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Edited by Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 


Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like it. 


: 
i 


Tae Woman’s Sicnan keeps the busy woman in touch with aut the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


Tae Woman's Siena gives all of the sPECIAL NEWs of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tar Woman’s SIGNAL contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL sUBJEOTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tum Woman’s Sianaz also meets the wants of Ladies as Iousekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 


ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HomE-makinc. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tue Woman’s Siena is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses; 
and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘ wHAT TO WEAR ”’ is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get Taz Woman’s Siena better known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rccms, purchasing a second copy and asking your newsagent to display it im his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the Siena weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at sar 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to Tae ManaoeR, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W. = 
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